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A DREAM OF FLAVOR COME TRUE 


Out of the haziness, veiling a dream 

He pictured a mountain of sweet frozen 
cream— 

Piled in rough peaks where syrup-like 
brooks 

Gushed over fragments of nuts in the £ 
nooks. 

Above was vanilla all drifted like snow; 

A chocolate precipice fell off below. 

Through the ravines, ripe strawberries 
slid 

Past yawning caverns where treasures 
were hid. 

It was ever-so-clear in the light of the 
moon 

And it seemed like a dream to the boy 
with the spoon. 


T= 1933 advertising for Supplee Ice Cream is known as the 
“Dream Series.” In verses, such as the above, fancifully illus- 
trated with ice cream mountains, oceans of cream, forests of pineapple 
trees, etc., the vivid, day-dreaming imagery of childhood is invoked to 
sell childhood’s favorite delight. To this is added—for carefully buying 
parents—the prestige and experience of 129 years of dairy pioneering. 

This year’s production of Supplee Ice Cream, put all together, 
promises to make a vast mountain—not a dream, but real. 


We're not adverse to verse, you see 
It shows our versatility. 


N. W. AYER ® SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 















Tripler’s 
Interrupting Idea 


—Telling ‘“The Inside Story of Outward Fineness”’ 
at the Point-of-Purchase 
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ICKEY-FREEMAN are the HICKEY-FREEMAN suit, with 

foremost producers of gentle- more than 20 countries that produce 
men’s fine clothes ready for wear- these quality materials. Window 
ing. In New York, HICKEY- No. 3, shown above, featured 15 of 
FREEMAN clothes are sold by the 50 most important steps in fine 
F. R. Tripler & Co., and are tailored tailoring. The last window empha- 
in accord with their ideas of styling. sized Tripler’s contribution of style 
Tripler prices represent real value, leadership. 
but the public had been confused by 
price-cutting and “bargain” claims advertising with what amounts to a 
of competitors. The value needed short course in fine tailoring by 
to be dramatized at the point-of- HICKEY-FREEMAN. Tripler 


This exhibit answered exaggerated 


purchase. made new customers and even re- 
In four of the Madison Avenue ceived letters of interest. Inside the 
windows we arranged an exhibit. store the exhibit will be permanent- 
One window showed woolens. An- ly effective at the point-of-purchase 


other, the 230 separate parts of a of Tripler clothes. 
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You're Telling Me! 


By T. Harry Thompson 


Copy Supervisor, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


USINESS of pandiculation! (Miss Twirp, please hand the 
gentleman our medical dictionary.) I have just laid aside 
another book on Advertising, and How to Do It, written by a 


college professor. 


I try to read them all, with a mind as open as the Are de 


Triomphe. 


printed peroration that has all the 
come-hither of a police summons. 

If anybody—college professor 
or journeyman bricklayer—has any 
new trick of moving merchandise 
from factory to dealer to con- 
sumer, swiftly and at a profit, I 
want to be among the first to 
know about it. For that’s my 
bread-and-butter, and there’s noth- 
ing particularly wrong with my 
appetite. 

But sometimes I wonder. 

I wonder, for one thing, who is 
supposed to read these books; 
who, in particular, is supposed to 
be enlightened by them. If they 
are intended for us who make our 
more-or-less living by advertising, 
there is a good deal of lily-gilding 
in the idea. If they are meant for 
the layman, who may be a national 
advertiser, I wonder if there is 
not an element of danger in them 
—danger, in that the amateur 
seeker-after-knowledge may ac- 
cept the precepts as hard-and-fast 
rules. In this respect, I wish to 
raise my voice in mild protest. 
For there are no rules that can- 
not be broken at some time, by 
somebody, with considerable suc- 
cess. 

I find myself thinking back to 
1927. Commander Byrd and his 
pilot, Bernt Almond (or whoever 
it was), tuning up their ship on 
the Atlantic Coast for the leap to 


Table of Contents on page 92 


I really want to learn more about this fascinating 
business of selling through the scintillant phrase, 


and the 





Paris. Tinkering with the radio. 
Turning a castellated nut here and 
there on a wing-strut. In short, 
making careful and elaborate prep- 
arations for a daring flight; fol- 
lowing the rules. 

Then, without warning, without 
a radio, a young Lochinvar came 
roaring out of the West in a 
Ryan monoplane. Fellow named 
Lindbergh. Nobody had _ ever 
heard of him. That is, nobody ex- 
cent a few cronies in the air-mail 
service and some sponsors in St. 
Louis. He landed on the East 
Coast, did some tuning and tinker- 
ing, packed a couple of sand- 
wiches, read the weather-reports, 
climbed into the cockpit early one 
morning, put out a kitten mascot 
whose life he did not wish to risk, 
yelled “Contact!”, taxied down 
the field, and pointed his ship 
toward Paris. 

You remember the rest. Lind- 
bergh dropped down at Le Bour- 
get, on schedule, in a flawless 
flight from continent to continent. 
Lucky Lindy, they called him. But 
he made it. Commander Byrd and 
his crew made further prepara- 
tions and started from America 
after Lindbergh had done the 
thing they had planned so care- 
fully. 

I remember riding past Le Bour- 
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get the night Byrd was expected. 
It was raining, and a mounted 
police escort was drawn up before 
the famous airport. The crowds 
were there, waiting. Byrd's ship 
made a brave landing in the water 
off Normandy. A _ lighthouse 
keeper rowed the party ashore. A 
great flight, but somehow lacking 
the drama of the other one. 

What is the application to ad- 
vertising ? 

I mean to say, with Bobbie 
Burns, that the best-laid plans of 
mice and men often go haywire; 
that you can’t always follow the 
book; that instinct and common 
sense outweigh pages of rules and 
regulations. 

Not that these books on adver- 
tising are not instructive. Most 
of them are. But I say that ad- 
vertising, except in its broadest 
principles, cannot be reduced to 
book form. No layman, in my 
opinion, could read a dozen of 
them and then go out and 
earn his living in the advertising 
business. Perhaps it isn’t in- 
tended that he should be able to 
do so. Maybe these books are of- 
fered merely as a record of the 
advertising cavalcade, from its 
crude beginnings to the highly 
specialized thing it is today. 

If that is the idea, I have no 
quarrel with them. But, for the 
life of me, I cannot see that they 
are (or can be) anything more 
than bulletins of the advertising 
scene. And they are obsolescent 
the hour they leave the binder’s. 
Look at the advertisements re- 
produced in a book published, say, 
three years ago and see how 
bizarre, how old-fashioned, they 
look. 


A Good-Humored Rap 
at Word-Wangling 


There is one book, however, 
(and, of course, there may be many 
others) which seems to justify its 
existence. I refer to The Writ- 
ten Word (Greenberg, New 
York.) Maybe I am prejudiced 
because some friends of mine pre- 
pared it. I hope not. The thing 


I like about this Written Word 
book is that it shows, graphically, 
what damage can be done. toljwell-., 
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turned phrases by executive pre- 
rogative. Good-humoredly, __ it 
points out the fatuousness and 
futility of word-wangling and 
phrase-raping by the man whose 
o.k, must precede publication of 
the piece. I think a book like that 
helps all-of us in the business, and 
helps advertising itself, by protect- 
ing its inherent virtue. 


This Appeal and That 
Appeal—So What? 


Most of these books on advertis- 
ing reproduce advertisements, and 
then explain them catalog 
them as this kind of appeal, or 
that kind of appeal. Un-hunh. 
Who explains them to the millions 
of readers? Oh, I get it. The 
reader does not analyze the type 
of appeal. He or she merely de- 
cides to buy or not to buy the 
thing advertised. But “you’re tell- 
ing me” that this is the emotional 
appeal and that is the reason-why 
appeal. So what? 

One of the precepts I have 
picked up in my reading (picked 
up and thrown back, if you must 
know!) is that the ideal headline 
is never more than four words 
long, because the eye, in wander- 
ing over the printed page, cannot 
accommodate more than _ four 
words in a single field. Who says 
so? Oh, some psychologist. Then 
“Down from Canada came tales 
of a wonderful beverage” is a poor 
headline. You're telling me! And 
“Every steammug fragrant wisp is 
calling : ‘come and get it!’” is sim- 
ply a washout on that coffee ad- 
vertisement. 

Another sacred bovine of the 
theory~books is, “the picture should 
always face in.” Why? Because, 
I suppose, if it faces out, it will 
direct attention to some other bit 
of reading-matter which the make- 
up man has put in juxtaposition to 
your advertisement. (And then, 
Boys and Girls, the little red fox 
ran as fast as ever he could, over 
the hedges and down the field. 
My, oh my, but wasn’t he fright- 
ened !) 

And then there is the school of 
thought which proposes a head- 
line or lead-paragraph to which the 

(Continaed.on page 78), \\\\\\ 
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ESQUIRE will shake hands with 
America on October first. John 
Public is due for a treat. James P. 
Advertiser is due for ao major sur- 
prise, not to say shock. Because 
ESQUIRE is going to tap a mar- 
ket hitherto untouched—striking 
straight at the pockets of 100,000 
men with money—forgotten men 
who have been overlooked by 
editors and space buyers alike 
in the scramble to catch the at- 
tention of mothers and misses. 
ESQUIRE will be lavish in format 
and lively in content — it will be 
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different, in every important as- 
pect, from anything heretofore 
published. For the first time, it will 
give a man a magazine he can 
call his own. And 100,000 men 
will be stretching their hands out 
for it on October first. It will be a 
great place to meet them—when 
they're meeting ESQUIRE. 40 E. 
34th St., New York, ASh 4-7181. 


ESQUIRE 


A QUARTERLY FOR MEN 


1. Sees 





Salad Dressing or Mayonnaise: 


Which Shall It Be? 


Wherein Kraft and Best Foods Begin Competitive Advertising Campaign 
Which Has Elements of Price War 


URING the last days of June, 
Eastern newspapers ‘began 


carrying teaser advertisements for 
a new product.» “Thousands pre- 
fer it to mayonnais¢, yet it costs 
one-third less,” was? the theme. 
The teasers led up to te actual 





announcement of the name of the 
product in full-page space on June 
27—Kraft’s Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing. 

On the night before this impor- 
tant announcement, the advertiser, 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion, launched an unusual radio 
program, a two-hour show featur- 
ing Paul Whiteman’s band. It is 
scheduled for thirteen weeks and 
the newspaper campaign will con- 
tinue through until fall. 

This would seem to be just an- 
other new product campaign, a 
little larger than usual and some- 
what more sensational. But those 
who knew their groceries realized 
that there was something more 
than just a new product behind the 
introduction of Miracle Whip to 
the Eastern market. And even 
those who were not in the know 
began to suspect something when 
a couple of weeks later Best 
Foods, Inc., suddenly launched a 
large campaign in behalf of Hell- 
mann’s Mayonnaise in which this 
advertiser pointed out the differ- 
ence between mayonnaise and salad 
dressing. 

It looked like a fight and it is. 
On the surface it would appear as 
though Kraft and Best Foods were 
in a competitive battle. Of course, 
they are competing but the cause 
of all the rumpus is really a pri- 
vate brand salad dressing. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company has been building 
up the sales of its Rajah salad 
dressing. The makers of higher 
priced mayonnaises have suffered. 
Rajah dressing has been selling 
for 10 cents a pint jar, while the 
mayonnaises are 18 cents or more. 

Kraft evidently decided that the 
Eastern public, at least, preferred 
to buy a cheaper product so it is 
now featuring the new Miracle 
Whip and taking its advertising 
emphasis off of Kraft mayonnaise. 
In the meantime, A & P has re- 
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Your aspect 








OOD, the first of all everyday necessities, 

is bought for the home and by the home- 
maker. Food advertising, therefore, is one of 
the best tests of a newspaper’s influence 
in the home and its acceptance as the 
community market place. 


The Milwaukee Journal during the first six 
months of 1933, carried more than a half- 
million lines of food advertising .... almost 
three times as much as the local morning- 
evening -Sunday combination newspapers. 


Here is another convincing indication that 
The Journal is the one big shopping guide to 
which your prospects in Milwaukee turn 
for news of food and all other merchandise. 


THE MILWAUKEE J wath og 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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duced the price of Rajah dressing 
to 8 cents and it is rumored in 
the trade that Kraft may meet or 
even go below this price. 

Best Foods, on the other hand, 
still believes that the public will 
buy a mayonnaise if educated to 
its superior qualities. Although 
Best Foods makes a Hellmann’s 
salad dressing, Hellmann’s Mayon- 
naise is occupying the limelight. 

Kraft’s Mifacle Whip, according 
to the label, “consists of eggs, 
salad oil, vinegar, sugar, salt, 
cereal and spices.” os 

The contents of A & P’s Rajah 
dressing are “eggs,” vegetable oil, 
spiced vinegar, arrowroot, salt and 
sugar.” 

Hellmann’s salad dressing has 
similar ingredients: “Salad oil, 
eggs, vinegar, spices, cereal 
starches, sugar and salt.” 

What is the difference between 
these salad dressings and mayon- 
naise? This is the question that 
Best Foods is answering in its ad- 
vertising. Mayonnaise, it is ex- 
plained, costs more and “adds extra 
health benefits to salads.” Its in- 
gredients are about the same as 
salad dressing, minus the cereal 
fillers and water. In addition, salad 
dressings are cooked and mayon- 
naise is not. 

“Double Your Money Back,” is 


+ 


Now Aubrey, Moore & 
Wallace 


Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, with the election of L. T. 
Wallace as vice-president, has ch d 
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the Kraft-Phenix offer to those 
who do not like Miracle Whip 
salad dressing “better than the 
finest mayonnaise you ever tasted.” 
Best Foods answers: “No salad 
dressing, not even the finest, can 
compare with a good mayonnaise” 
—but adds “if you feel that you 
cannot possibly afford this su- 
premely fine mayonnaise. Ve 
Then we urge you, by all means, 
to try our new Hellmann’s Salad 
Dressing !” 

The Hellmann’s campaign is 
obviously an answer to the new 
Kraft campaign. But Printers’ 
INK is informed that a similar 
campaign had been planned by Best 
Foods in order to explain to 
women the difference between 
mayonnaise and salad dressing, be- 
lieving that many women were buy- 
ing Rajah under the impression 
that it is mayonnaise. 

It is interesting to note that so 
far no one has claimed the same 
quality for salad dressing that is 
claimed for mayonnaise. The 
salad dressings are being sold on 
a basis of “taste” and price. 

Kraft maintains that its new 
salad dressing tastes just as good 
as the best mayonnaise. Hell- 
mann’s maintains that there is a 
vast difference between the two 
kinds of dressing. 


Represent Washington “Post” 


Frank H. Meeker, who recently was 
appointed Eastern advertising representa- 
tive of Grit, also has been appointed 
Eastern advertising representative, with 
headquarters at New York, of the Wash- 





its corporate name to Aubrey, Moore & 
Wallace, Inc. Mr. Wallace was, until 
recently, vice-president and ager of 
the Chicago office of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and had been with that agency in 
its Cleveland and Chicago offices for the 
last twelve years. 


Gerber Products to 


Erwin, Wasey 
The Gerber Products Company, Fre- 
mont, Mich., strained vegetables and 
cerals for babies, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Chicago office of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company. 











Has Sprague, Warner Account 
Sprague, Warner & Company, Chicago, 
ckers of the Richelieu, Ferndell and 
tavia lines of roducts, have 

agoainted Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., 

of that city, as their advertising agency. 





ington, D. C., Post, which was recently 
acquired by Eugene Meyer, former Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Guy S. Osborn, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago, has been appointed to 
represent the Post in the Western ter- 
ritory. 


Joins College Representatives 

Marshall Shepperd has joined College 
Publishers’ Representatives, Inc., and 
will make his headquarters in the Chicago 
office of the company. For several years 
he was in the publicity department of 
the General Electric Company in 
Schenectady. 





Appoints Aitkin-Kynett 
The Floyd-Wells Company, Royersford, 
Pa., gas and electric ranges, has ap- 
pointed The Aitkin-Kynett Company, 
Philadelphia, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Dramatizes Technical Sales Story 


by Talkie Film 


Augmenting Advertising and Selling, This Manufacturer Uses the Screen 
to Sell Cable 


By B. N. MacGregor 


General Sales Manager, The Packard Electric Company 


ORONA isn’t necessarily a 
cigar. Nor is it always a type- 
writer. 

Electrically, corona is something 
—a phenomenon—that surrounds 
a wire that is carrying an electric 
current. It is an action that liber- 
ates free ozone. 

If the current is high-tension, 
and if the wire is insulated with 
rubber, the quantity of ozone so 
liberated will be sufficient to attack 
the rubber—for which ozone seems 
to have a pernicious affinity—and 
crack it. And if the wire happens 
to be one that is carrying electricity 
to the spark plugs in the cylinders 
of an automobile, the cracks in the 
rubber will permit short-circuits, 
which will sap the motor’s power. 

The way to avoid the difficulty 
is to surround the wire with some 
insulating material that will keep 
the ozone and the rubber apart. We 
developed such a material. 

And there, in a nut-shell, you 
have our sales story for Packard 
Lac-kard Cable. How would you 
tell that somewhat technical story 
to the trade? 

We decided that the medium to 
use for that specific purpose was 
the talking motion picture. 

Let me sketch the background— 

We make a complete line of 
automotive cable parts. One of our 
items is the wire that carries elec- 
tricity from the coil to the dis- 
tributor and thence to the spark 
plugs. Necessarily, the wire car- 
ries high voltage, for the electricity 
must jump the spark-plug gap. 

For years, this particular cable 
had been made with rubber insula- 
tion. Gradually, from here and 
there among the motor car manu- 
facturers—who then were our prin- 
cipal market—we began to hear of 
cable failures. The rubber was 
cracking. 


We investigated and discovered 
that the offender was corona. As 
motor-car builders stepped up 
cylinder compression, the corona— 
thanks to the fact that the voltage 
also had been stepped up—grew 
worse. 

Our job was to design a cable 
that would be corona-proof. We 
solved the problem by applying 
multiple coats of lacquer, which 
sealed the braid around the rub- 
ber, making it air-tight and ex- 
cluding the ozone. We called the 
new cable Packard Lac-kard. 


New Cars Not the 
Only Market 


Thus far, our contacts on the 
problem had been in connection 
with our original-equipment busi- 
ness, that is, with the car manufac- 
turer, In one such instance, we 
found that if we substituted our 
cable for the old-type plain-rubber- 
covered kind on brand-new cars 
just off the assembly line, the cars’ 
performance was improved. 

Hence the question: If new cars 
are made better with this new type 
of cable, what about the millions 
of cars on the highways? 

We broadened our investigation. 
We experimented with cars in ser- 
vice. To our own satisfaction, we 
demonstrated in hundreds of in- 
stances that cars that were more 
than a year old and were re-wired 
with the new cable would use less 
gasoline, go faster, climb hills 
more easily, run more smoothly. 

And now we visualized the mar- 
ket for replacements. 

To tap that market, we launched 
an aggressive campaign. Through 
our jobber outlets and through our 
own sales organization, we under- 
took the task of telling our story 
to the automotive world. 

We went into a campaign of na- 
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tional and business-paper advertis- 
ing. 

With our own airplane, we trav- 
eled the country from coast to 
coast, telling our story in sales 
meetings and demonstrating it in 
“clinics.” We aimed it, not only at 
jobbers and their salesmen and at 
garage men and _service-station 


LIVE 
ES 


Have you seen the 
new all-talkie sensa- 
tion “Live Wires’? 
Don’t miss it. Put on 
by an all-star pro- 
fessional cast. Hu- 
mor. Drama. Human 
interest and a moral 
thatclearly points 
the way to better 
service, more busi- 
ness and bigger prof- 
its. Ask your jobber 
when it’sto be shown 
in your locality or 
write us direct. 








A panel of text in business-paper ad- 
vertisements is given over to the film 


men, but also at the manufactyrers. 

Gradually, we won over much of 
the distributing and servicing ends 
of the automotive industry. At 
least, we knew that we had pro- 
duced some effect. 

Gradually, too—and more unan- 
imously—we won over the manu- 
facturers. We won them so com- 
pletely that, in the factories, the 
new cable came into almost uni- 
versal use. And that achievement 
brought a new problem into ex- 
istence, a problem that demanded a 
new form of sales stimulus. 

With an ever-increasing number 
of new cars carrying our product, 
jobber salesmen, dealers, and ser- 
vice-station men began to feel that 
a Lac-kard-wired car would run 
a long, long time before it would 
need new wires. 
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After all our educational effort, 
only a relatively small percentage 
of the dealers and garage men 
fully appreciated the importance of 
new wiring at frequent intervals. 
Where we had found it possible 
really to sell a service station that 
idea, we were getting satisfactory 
volume. But service-station men in 
whom the idea was firmly im- 
planted were comparatively few. 

What we needed, now, was a 
new way to tell our story, a way 
in which we could tell it graphi- 
cally and forcefully—and tell it, 
not to one individual after another, 
but to groups. 

And so to augment the job we 
were doing in advertising, we 
turned to the “talkie.” 

I think it is important to record 
that we delegated the picture-pro- 
ducing job to men who are spe- 
cialists in the art of industrial 
movies. We spent months in the 
preparation of the story and in the 
selection of the director and the 
producer. We used an all-profes- 
sional cast. Our effort was to tell 
our story in such a way that it 
would impress, definitely, anyone 
who is familiar with the operation 
of a motor car and who knows the 
consequences of worn-out cable. 

We called our picture, “Live 
Wires.” It tells our story in plot 
form. As it unfolds, it reveals the 
conversion of a hard-boiled dealer 
and his mechanics, who believed 
that our slogan “Re-wired is re- 
powered” was a lot of bunk. Of 
course, the story ends happily, 
with everybody convinced, at last, 
that we were right. 

We bought twenty sets of equip- 
ment and set them operating. Thus 
far, we have shown “Live Wires” 
to approximately 50,000 jobber 
salesmen, dealers, garage men, ser- 
vice-station attendants and me- 
chanics. 

In our business-paper advertising 
we tie-in the film with a supple- 
mentary panel of text that reads 
like this: 

“Have you seen the new all- 
talkie sensation, ‘Live Wires’? 
Don’t miss it. Put on by an all- 
star professional cast. Humor, 
Drama. Human interest and a 
moral that clearly points the way 
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“damn the torpedoes 


(oO AHEAD!’ 


~Farragut 






















SELFISH fear is known never to influence The Chicago 
Daily News in its treatment of FACTS. And nowhere is 
this more apparent than on the financial pages. As a conse- 
quence business Chicago long ago adopted the financial de- 
partment of The Chicago Daily News as its one compass. 
And that compass, during the storm through which we have 
just passed, at no time showed symptoms of going hay-wire. 
It has pointed true. 


Whether the morale of a nation is going up or an Insull is 
coming down, the financial department of The Chicago Daily 
News, under the leadership of Royal F. Munger, prints the 
facts and interprets them without fear or favoritism. 


The resulting confidence of business Chicago in The Chicago 
Daily News is one of the reasons why it is the best medium 
through which to establish your product in Chicago. 
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to better service, more business, 
and bigger profits. Ask your job- 
ber when it is going to be shown 
in your locality or write us direct.” 

The advance men for the film are 
our own salesmen. They arrange 
with our distributors for showings. 
Invitations go out to dealers and 
garage men and service-station at- 
tendants. Often, the film is a part 
of a luncheon program, in which 
there are britf talks, the whole 
garnished off with some form of 
entertainment. The film has been 
shown, also, at luncheon dubs, to 
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automotive classes in schools, and 
to other gatherings who would be 
interested. 

It seems to me that for anyone 
who has a difficult sales story to 
tell, the talkie is a useful device. It 
tells the story clearly and force- 
fully, not just once in a while and 
in a casual sort of way, but con- 
stantly and always in the same 
form. 

And one point more: It pays to 
see to it that the film is well 
written, competently cast, and skil- 
fully staged and directed. 


a. 


Window Trade Marks 





HE traveler in Europe, inter- 
ested in advertising methods, 
always comes back to report how 
well the Austrians use window dis- 
play — to tie up with news- 
per advertising. ° 
we, os recent examples of how ad- 
vertisers in Vienna make the 
window trade-mark attract the at- 


— 


Gorton-Pew Appoints 
Churchill-Hall 


The Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, 
Ltd., Gloucester, Mass., has again ap- 
pointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to handle the adver- 
tising of its fish products. This agency 
handled the account for ten years 
previous to April 1, 1932. 


Adds School Account 
The American School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Chicago, correspondence school, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, of that 
city. Magazines and business papers 
will be used, 





tention of the passer-by are seen 
in the above illustrations, one of 
Kwatta Chocolate and the other of 
Romano cigars. 

These two advertisers are among 
many now using the window trade- 
marks in confectionery and tobacco 
shops along the Graben and the 
Ring-Strasse. 


— 


Dollenmayer Agency Changes 


ame 
_ The name of the Dollenmayer Adver- 
tising Agency, Minneapolis, has been 
changed to the Hutchinson Advertising 
Company. There has been no change in 
the officers or directors, according to 
Merrill Hutchinson, president of the 
agency, which is occupying new quarters 
in the Hodgson Building. 





Has Fortnum & Mason 
. Advertising 
‘ortnum & Mason, Inc., and B 
Utilities, Inc. New York, have an. 
pointed The Paul Cornell Company, Inc., 
of that city, as their advertising agency. 
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@ With acknowledgments to our 
energetic gasoline friends, we 
call attention to the fact that— 


Newspaper Circulation 
Also Has Its (Qclanks 


It has its quick-starters and its laggards—its pullers and its 
pounders—its mile-givers and its slackers. 

High octane circulation is that which does the job effec- 
tively, unfailingly, economically. 

In Southern California, the circulation of the Los Angeles 
Times tops 'the list in octanes as shown by official rating (see 
ABC) verified by the enormous gallonage consumed. 

Times’ circulation puts power where power belongs. 96 out 
of every 100 copies are distributed by carrier. It is concen- 
trated within the natural trading area. 

Times’ circulation delivers its wallop at a normal newspaper 
hour. No premature explosions; no afternoon editions; no 
duplicating street sales. But more bona fide morning coverage 
by over 20,000 copies daily than the nearest local newspaper. 

Times’ circulation gives mileage plus. Notwithstanding its 
manifestly exceptional character — unsurpassed anywhere in 
-home-delivered ratio— it is sold at one of the lowest milline 
rates in the United States. 

The Times is forever crowding more octanes into its product. 
Publishers’ statements for March 31, 1933, compared with same 
period four years ago, show that in face of world-wide contrac- 
tion Times’ circulation gained 14,944 “octanes” daily, 12,830 
“octanes’’ Sunday—the only Los Angeles circulation to forge 
ahead despite the depression. 

Naturally, Times’ advertising volume is overwhelmingly first 
—in national and local, in display and classified. 


Los Angeles Times 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Com g. Begoesenigtioes: 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. ichigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle Bldg., San 


Francisco, Calif. 








How 123 Advertisers Are Handling 


Inquiries 


Many Are Slow to Follow Up Requests, Others Send Badly Planned, 
Ineffective Sales Literature 


By P. H. 


ERE are 123 advertisers. Each 

is extending to the reader a 
specific invitation that he write in 
for a sample or a booklet or both. 
Let us assume a reader who pre- 
sumably is a well-warmed prospect 
for each of these advertisers and 
see what treatment he gets. 

Into the hands of Mr. Farley’s 
men are placed 123 envelopes, 
carefully addressed and bearing re- 
turn addresses, each containing a 
carefully filled out coupon and, 
where required by the advertiser, a 
remittance in stamps. 

Where a feminine interest is in- 
dicated, the coupon is filled out in 
a woman’s handwriting and in her 
name. Where the product is essen- 
tially a masculine subject, a man’s 
name is used. The letters are mailed 
from Chicago, principally because 
this happens to be the handiest 
post office at the time. The fact 
that the city is rather centrally 
located from a geographic point of 
view is, of course, of some ad- 
vantage. 

The result is to be examined as 
to two general considerations. The 
first is promptness of the reply, if 
any. The second is the quality of 
the selling material itself, including 
the matter of follow-ups after the 
original answer. 

The returns in, here is what we 
find 

There appears to have occurred 
a considerable improvement in the 
inclination of advertisers to answer 
inquiries. Only one advertiser, or 
81 per cent of the total, failed in 
this respect—if it be not too pessi- 
mistic to suppose that an answer 
that has not come in 120 days is 
not coming at all. In a similar study 
conducted in 1931 by A. R. Mac- 
Farland, 7.3 per cent of the adver- 
tisers addressed did not reply. 
Now as to promptness: 

The average interval for the 122 





Erbes,; Jr. 


advertisers who sent replies is 
11.89 days, the range running from 
two to fifty-two days. (In record- 
ing these intervals the day of re- 
ceipt was not counted; thus when 
a coupon was mailed on a Monday 
evening and the answer received 
in any delivery on Thursday the 
interval was considered as two 
days.) 

Thirty replies, or 24.6 per cent 
of the total, were received within 
one week. Fifty-three, or 43.4 per 
cent, were received within two 
weeks. Twenty-seven, or 22.1 per 
cent, within three weeks; seven, 
or 5.7 per cent, within four weeks ; 
three within five weeks; one with- 
in six weeks; and one within eight 
weeks, 

The hypothetical gold cup for 
alacrity goes, in duplicate, to Pratt 
& Lambert, and the Lavoris Com- 
pany. Each furnished a response in 
just two days and to those who 
might be inclined to blame the 
slowness of the average interval 
upon the time in transit factor it 
may be pointed out that both com- 
panies are several hundred miles 
from the point of mailing. Pratt & 
Lambert are in Buffalo, Lavoris is 
in Minneapolis. None of the com- 
panies located right in Chicago 
functioned as rapidly as these two. 

An accompanying table shows a 
breakdown of the replies by geo- 
graphical sections. As might be 
expected, the city of mailing has 
the lowest average. Second place 
going to the Pacific Coast—the re- 
motest district of all—is a little 
surprising, although the picture 
might have been changed with more 
advertisers tested. The New En- 
gland people displayed nearly a full 
day’s more speed than the adver- 
tisers of the nearer (to point of 
inquiry origin) New York City 
and several days more than the 
likewise nearer East section. 
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Section Advertisers Total Days High Low Average 
Chicago 18 174 33 3 9.66 
Pacific Coast 4 42 14 8 10.5 
Middle West* 31 346 25 2 11.16 
New England 13 146 35 6 11.23 
New York City 36 438 34 4 12.16 
East** 16 233 52 2 14.56 
South 4 72 29 7 18.00 

122 1,451 52 2 11.89 





*Excluding Chicago. 


**Excluding New York and New England. 











An average response interval of 
virtually twelve days would not 
seem indicative of a general ap- 
plication of energetic attention to 
the inquiry. Making rough and lib- 
eral allowance for the time in 
transit on each individual response, 
it is fairly apparent that not over 
20 per cent were answered by re- 
turn mail. 

Perhaps commentary on the 
whole subject of promptness is best 
summarized in an actual incident 
that occurred while these tests 
were in process. 

It so happened that the house- 
hold from which the coupons 
emanated was interested in acquir- 
ing a modest supply of enamel and 
wanted to know about colors. On 
March 22 an inquiry was dis- 
patched to a company which shall 
be nameless here. Three weeks 
passed, no answer. On April 17 
an advertisement of Pratt & Lam- 
bert, competitor of the other com- 
pany, came to notice and the 
coupon was sent. The answer ar- 
rived on April 20. The return 
from the first-sent coupon finally 
showed up on April 27, for a 
grand total elapsed time of thirty- 
five days. Meanwhile, guess who 
got the business! 

This is an extreme case, but it 
illustrates one of several potential 
results of delay in inquiry han- 
dling. Others are: (1) definite ill- 
will may be incurred toward the 
company and its product, since the 
sender may well feel that the ad- 
vertiser doesn’t consider him im- 
portant enough to receive prompt 
attention; (2) purchase of the 
product is very likely to be post- 
poned until. the literature or sam- 
ple is received; (3) the sender’s 








interest in the product may cease 
entirely in the interim for one of 
many outside reasons. 

As to quality of present-day 
methods of answering inquiries, 
here are a few observations and 
statistics gleaned from examination 
of the material received. 

Sixty-six, or slightly more than 
half of the advertisers represented, 
used letters. A half dozen of these 
were merely short printed forms 
expressing acknowledgment of the 
inquiry. the remainder either sum- 
marized sales points of the prod- 
uct, made an effort to sell a thor- 
ough reading of accompanying 
sales literature or did both. 

Personalized fill-ins of the in- 
quirer’s name were employed by 
twenty-one senders. Twelve of the 
letters were downright wretched, 
either because of bad paper stock 
or poor processing. Only a small 
minority of the advertisers made 
skilful use of the advertising possi- 
bilities of the envelope. 

Twenty-seven advertisers had the 
temerity to come right out and ask 
for business in their letters. The 
rest just talked around the idea 
any or didn’t come near it at 
all. 

In eight cases the advertiser of- 
fered a special incentive for mak- 
ing a purchase of the product at 
once. A reduced price certificate, a 
premium or a free-trial period were 
the inducements used. 

All but two advertisers (who 
just remitted samples) sent along a 
piece of advertising literature of 
some sort. There were a number 
of excellent pieces, many that were 
just fair, and some that were very 
bad indeed. 

Possibly this is just a personal 
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opinion, but the Scotch-size book- 
let ranks highest among the latter 
class. This term refers to folders 
which in page-size just slightly ex- 
ceed a special delivery stamp. Very 
difficult to handle and a nuisance 
to try to read. No doubt the prac- 
tice saves paper stock. More could 
be saved by simply not sending 
anything. Twenty advertisers sent 
literature of this type. 

One hupdred and ten of the 122 
advertisers were content to let the 
whole matter rest with a single 
shot. Six had the enterprise to en- 
gage in one follow-up effort. Five 
sent two or more follow-ups, the 
high number being six. 

From one advertiser there ar- 
rived a complete duplicate response, 
including letter, sample and book- 
let, two days after the first ship- 
ment had been received. Whether 
this represents a new strategy in 
repetition or merely a whimsy of 
the mailing department is not 
known. 

It is true that in a number of 
cases where the product advertised 
represents a small unit purchase 
the worth of a follow- -up effort in 
comparison to its cost is probably 
doubtful. At that, five of the eleven 
follow-ups received were for items 
retailing at less than $1. Follow- 
ups from 10 per cent of the total 
number of advertisers does not 
seem to indicate over-exertion in 
selling a presumably first-class 
type of prospect. 

In Mr. MacFarland’s 1931 study 
24 per cent of the advertisers used 
follow-ups. In that light, current 
performance does not exactly re- 
semble progress. 


Fourteen advertisers furnished 


+ 


“Mida’s Criterion” to Resume 
Mida’s Criterion, liquor and wine trade 
journal, which was discontinued in 1919, 
will resume publication with an early 
issue. The Gillette Publishing Company, 
7 will be the publisher and 
Le . Mida, son of the founder of the 
publication, which was first published in 
1884, will again be editor-in-chief. Mar- 
shal Reinig will be business manager. 


Scull Appoints Isackson 
L. O. Isackson, for ten years sales 
manager of the Nash Coffee Company, 
oy has become sales manager 
of the Dayton, Ohio, plant of the W. S. 
Scull Company, Boscal tea and coffee. 
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precise information as to where 
their products might be obtained at 
retail. For most advertisers, due 
to the widespread nature of their 
distribution, this was not a com- 
pletely necessary point. 

There were at least twenty-five 
advertisers, however, that might 
have found ‘it advantageous to give 
this information and did not. In 
three instances, local dealers, hav- 
ing been supplied with the lead 
from the company, called attention 
by mail to their agency for the 
product concerned. 

Three organizations used sales- 
men to follow up the lead. At 
least five times that number might 
profitably have done so. One in- 
surance company didn’t send a 
salesman. Another company prom- 
ised in its mail reply to send a 
salesman, but he didn’t show up. 

The net of this study seems to 
be that if there has been an im- 
provement in inquiry handling in 
these days of “double-duty” adver- 
tising dollars, the advance has 
been quite moderate in comparison 
with what, generally speaking, re- 
mains to be done. There has ap- 
parently been an appreciable gain 
in inclination to answer the in- 
quiries and a possible slight in- 
crease in promptness. On the other 
hand, efficiency in manner of ini- 
tial handling and in follow-up 
seems to have deteriorated measur- 
ably, a circumstance probably due 
to the sacrifice of this quality on 
the altar of the sometimes false 
god economy. The advertising dol- 
lar, far from looking like $2, seems 
to be currently quoted at around 
32 cents so far as handling of in- 
quiries is concerned, 


— 


New Accounts to Ziv 


Frederic W. Ziv, Inc., Cincinnati ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed ad- 
vertising counsel by the following com- 
panies: Sterling Laboratories, Inc., and 
the J. W. Gibson Co., Indianapolis; 
Bromwell Wire Goods Co., and the Per- 
kins-Campbell Co., Cincinnati; Aladdin 
Manufacturing Co., Muncie, and the 
Victor Soap Co., Dayton. 


Joins Oregon Agency 


Showalter Lynch has joined the staff 
of MacWilkins & Cole, Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., advertising agency, as director of 
radio production and research, 
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Competitive Questions Soft-Pedaled 
in Approved Textile Code 


Advertising Interests Not Preparing Special Code, but Are Waiting for 
Action of Vertical Industries 


By C. B. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

rapid approval of the Cotton 
Textile Code, which becomes opera- 
tive on July 17, means that the busi- 
ness world will soon have its oppor- 
tunity to observe the Recovery Act 
in operation in a large, key indus- 
try. 

As was expected, the President 
made certain minor modifications in 
the code. He labeled these “inter- 
pretations and conditions.” There 
were thirteen of them and none 
dealt specifically with any problems 
of competitive marketing. There- 
fore, the Administration’s attitude 
toward competitive problems is still 
not definitely known. 

The main features of the code 
are its establishment of a forty- 
hour week, the fixing of minimum 
wages at $12 weekly in the South 
and $13 in the North, and the aboli- 
tion of child labor in the cotton 
industry. 

The President’s interpretations 
were designed primarily to clarify 
certain uncertainties concerning the 
wage and hour provisions of the 
code. They protect the negro 
laborer and guard against any pos- 
sible upsetting of the intent of the 
code by manufacturers who change 
from hour to piece-work rules. 
They also guard against the im- 
proper use of the stretch-out sys- 
tem. 

It is interesting to note that the 
President’s approval is limited to a 
four-month period. 

* * * 

By Section XI of the President’s 
order further hearings are provided 
for as follows: 

“The code will be in operation 
as to the whole industry, but oppor- 
tunity shall be given for adminis- 
trative consideration of every appli- 
cation of the code in particular 
instances to any person directly 
affected who has not in person, or 


Larrabee 


by a representative consented and 
agreed to the terms of the code. 
Any such person shall be given an 
opportunity for a hearing before 
the Administrator or his represen- 
tative and for a stay of the applica- 
tion to him of any provision of the 
code, prior to incurring any liability 
to the enforcement of the code 
against him by any of the means 
provided in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, pending such hear- 
ing. At such hearing any objection 
to the application of the code in the 
specific circumstances may be pre- 
sented and will be heard.” 

This provision should quiet the 
fears of those who .have felt that 
minorities would not receive fair 
treatment under the operations of 
the various codes. 

> i 


To date the formation of a special 
advertising code is held in abey- 
ance. Following W. W. Fry’s in- 
vitation to advertising interests to 
meet to prepare a code and Lincoln 
B. Palmer’s exclusive comment to 
Printers’ Ink that the A. N. P. A. 
does not believe that advertising, 
not being in interstate commerce, 
comes under the Recovery Act, 
Printers’ INK sought expression 
of opinion from a number of key 
groups within the advertising busi- 
ness. 

The consensus of opinion is that 
no immediate move will be made 
to follow up Mr. Fry’s invitation. 
It is probable, indeed, that, unless 
conditions change radically, noth- 
ing more will be done about the 
invitation. 

Advertising is an activity com- 
mon to all industries and, because 
of this, specific advertising prob- 
lems of a competitive nature will 
undoubtedly be taken up by indus- 
tries individually. Already adver- 
tising provisions have been written 
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into the tentative codes of many 
industries. It is believed by a 
number of officials of advertising 
groups that it is unwise to con- 
sider a special advertising code 
until it is learned what the vertical 
industries are going to do about 
advertising and further until the 
Administration in Washington def- 
initely states its attitude toward 
the advertising provisions of pro- 
posed codes. 

It is known definitely that the 
Recovery Act Administration is 
not interested particularly at this 
time in seeing codes from service 
businesses. In fact, it is not greatly 
interested in dealing with prob- 
lems of competition until the 
wages and hours provisions in 
limited codes are taken care of. 

The situation is considered criti- 
cal in Washington because of the 
delays in submitting codes by key 
industries and until that trouble is 
ironed out General Johnson and his 
aides are not going to give much 
attention to advertising itself. 

* * * 


That the Administration is be- 
coming impatient with the delays 
in the preparations of codes has 
become increasingly evident from 
official and semi-official releases 
from Washington. 

The first significant expression 
of the Administration’s opinion, 
however, was made by Donald R. 
Richberg, general counsel, National 
Recovery Administration, at a 
speech in New York City’ last week. 
Copies of this speech were pub- 
lished in a number of newspapers 
and it is unfortunate, perhaps, that 
so much emphasis was laid on the 
sensational features. 

It is recommended to readers of 
Printers’ INK that they obtain 
copies of the speech and study it in 
its entirety, because it has some 
very definite statements of the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward the 
enforcement of the Recovery Act 
and of what it is trying to accom- 


plish. 
* * * 


The really significant part of 
Mr. Richberg’s speech was con- 
tained in the following two para- 
graphs: 

“The answer to this question is 
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written plain in the universal sup- 
port of the President’s program of 
economic recovery. There is no 
choice presented to American busi- 
ness between intelligently planned 
and controlled industrial operations 
and a return to the gold-plated 
anarchy that masqueraded as 
‘rugged individualism.’ There is 
only the choice presented between 
private and public election of the 
directors of industry. If the pri- 
vately elected boards of directors 
and the privately chosen managers 
of industry undertake their task 
and fulfil their responsibility, the 
will end all talk of dictatorships 
and Governmental control of busi- 
ness. But if they hold back and 
waste these precious hours, if they 
take counsel with prejudice and 
doubt, if they fumble their great 
opportunity, they may suddenly find 
that it has gone forever. 

“It is not my faith that the man- 
agers of industry should be chosen 
by popular ballot. No man to my 
knowledge who had an active part 
in drafting the National Recovery 
Act, or will play an active part in 
its administration, is seeking the 
political socialization of industry. 
But unless industry is sufficiently 
socialized by its private owners and 
managers so that great essential in- 
dustries are operated under public 
obligations appropriate to the pub- 
lic interest in them—the advance of 
political control over private indus- 
try is inevitable.” 

* * 

This none too well veiled threat 
that the President will use his 
powers under the Recovery Act to 
whip recalcitrants into line was 
followed within a few days by a 
proposal by General Johnson that 
the Recovery Administration will 
accept a blanket minimum wage 
and maximum hour schedule. This 
blanket offer is intended to precede 
codes and is designed to put men 
back to work. As this issue of 
PrinTeRS’ INK goes to press full 
details of the plan are not avail- 
able. 

A number of business leaders 
feel justly that they are being un- 
fairly castigated for delay. They 
point out that the Recovery Act has 
brought to the surface the neces- 
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sity for the solution of evils which 
have been bothering industry for 
years and that it is unfair to ex- 
pect business to solve these prob- 
lems overnight even with the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the 
Government. 

Progressive business leaders have 
been burning the midnight oil al- 
most continuously since it became 
apparent that the Recovery Act 
would pass. Therefore, in a num- 
ber of industries it is not lack of 
effort or desire that is holding up 
codes. 

By far the majority of business 
men are behind the Recovery Act. 
At least they see in it an oppor- 
tunity to solve evils which have 
been bothering them for a long 
time. They are fearful, however, 
that if too drastic forcing tactics 
are used a great deal of the possible 
good of the Act may unfortunately 
be canceled. 

* * * 

An inspired news release from 
Washington last week expressed 
the Administration’s stand on lag- 
gard industries which were holding 
back on the formation of codes in 
the hope that they would get some 
speculative or other advantage out 
of their delay. The Government 
feels that these industries are being 
influenced in their decisions by cer- 
tain lawyers and other advisers 
who were telling them to hold back. 

It was suggested that the Presi- 
dent might find it necessary to take 
drastic action if these industries 
lag. A later release pointed out 
that the President had conferred 
with Attorney-General Cummings 
as to his legal authority to force 
industry to act more promptly upon 
their codes. It was said that they 
had decided that nothing could be 
done to compel industry to speed up 
the presentation of codes until it 
was apparent that they were de- 
liberately lagging. 

General Johnson’s offer of a 
blanket proposal, however, was 
followed by the implication that 
the Government is about ready to 
step in and exercise its powers 
to force delaying groups to code 
action. 


* * * 
The status of the codes of the 





key industries remains up in the 
air. The Government is becoming 
impatient, however, and is using 
all its persuasive powers to get 
key industries into action. 

In the meantime, many smaller 
industries are going ahead as 
rapidly as possible. In fact a num- 
ber of smaller industries are about 
ready to submit their codes but are 
held back by the realization that 
the Administration is eager to get 
the key industries out of the way 
before it attacks the problems of 
smaller industries that do not em- 
ploy so many men. 

The Administration has also ex- 
pressed some concern about the 
rapid advance in prices without a 
comparative advance in wages. Up 
to the present writing, however, it 
has taken no definite action offici- 
ally to stop speculative buying and 
the rapid advances of commodity 
and stock prices. 

* * * 

A significant development was 
the announcement that twenty-nine 
leaders in the food industry had 
formed a board to advise adminis- 
trators of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. As has been pointed out 
in Printers’ INK this and the Re- 
covery Act are closely interwoven 
particularly in their applications to 
the food industry. Therefore, the 
appointment of a food board made 
up of leaders is an important de- 
velopment and should have an in- 
teresting bearing on what the food 
industry does about the Recovery 
Act. 

This industry has been busy for 
weeks trying to iron out its many 
dificult problems. Various units 
in the industry are preparing codes 
which are in different stages of 
progress. The retailers got off toa 
bad start by withholding their code 
discussions at their national con- 
vention until a final session when 
many of the members of the as- 
sociation had gone home. The 
wholesalers and the manufacturers, 
however, are making excellent 
progress and results should be 
forthcoming in the form of sug- 
gested codes. 

* * * 

The executive committee of the 

Drug Institute of America, Inc., 
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threw a minor bombshell into the 
situation in the form of a state- 
ment by Dr. William E. Weiss, 
chairman of the committee. Part 
of this statement follows: 

“The manufacturer undertaking 
an increased payroll must of neces- 
sity and in the public interest be 
protected against price-cutting be- 
low his shipping-door cost. The 
retailer must out of simple justice 
be similarly protected. The indi- 
cations coming out of Washing- 
ton, even though entirely unofficial, 
that the retailer, selling at. the in- 
voice price of goods to him, is not 
to be considered as destructively 
cutting prices, are subject to im- 
mediate challenge on the grounds 
alike of plain justice and plain fact. 
The manufacturer’s cost includes— 
and rightly so, of course—his ex- 
penses for rent, wages, light, heat, 


power and the other items of his 


overhead. 

“Exactly on the same basis, the 
retailer’s and wholesaler’s costs 
must be recognized as including 
their rent, wages, and light and heat 
bills, taxes and other items of their 
overhead, and only finally the in- 
voice price they pay the manufac- 
turer for the goods they put on 
their shelves. Any other viewpoint 
is not only unfair but unsound. To 
interject any viewpoint but this 
sound one into the official judgment 
at Washington would work a ter- 
rific injustice upon all distributors. 
Likewise, the elimination of the 
very practices toward which the 
President has pointed his finger 
would be largely forestalled. The 
distributor cannot pay his rent, his 
payroll, or his taxes with anything 
but money, any more than can the 
manufacturer. 

“The Institute is wholeheartedly 
behind the President in his en- 
deavor to reduce unemployment, to 
increase purchasing power, to pre- 
vent over-production and to elimi- 
nate the ‘destructive 10 per cent’ 
practicing destructive trade meth- 
ods. It believes that the National 
Recovery Act was enacted to ac- 
complish these purposes as an emer- 
gency measure, and not to bring 
about the ruin or penalization of 
any particular type of business in 
an effort to anticipate the future 
natural development of business. It 
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is confident moreover, that the 
President intends to see, under the 
broad powers granted him, that 
no unfairness is done to any legiti- 
mate link in the normal chain from 
producer to consumer. 

“The Institute will, therefore, 
bend all its facilities toward pro- 
tecting ~the independent retailer 
equally with the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer. No steps will be 
taken by the Institute toward ask- 
ing the various branches of the 
drug industry to approve a code of 
fair competition until it is confident 
that trade terms are not to be ap- 
plied differently to different 
branches of industry.” 

* * * 


Just how much the Drug Insti- 
tute is able to speak for the entire 
drug industry is an open question. 
The Institute was formed several 
months ago with plans of great 
magnitude and has been conducting 
a vigorous membership drive. How- 
ever, to date the size of its mem- 
bership does not indicate that it 
represents a large proportion of the 
industry although among its mem- 
bers are represented a number of 
important factors in that industry. 

Among these leaders are a num- 
ber of men who have fought vigor- 
ously for the independents and have 
been at times openly antagonistic 
toward chains. It is evident that 
they have been influential in the 
formation of the Institute’s state- 
ment. 

The statement is disheartening 
inasmuch as it indicates that the 
drug industry is far from finding a 
solution to its troubles. It is prob- 
able that this statement will be read 
carefully by the Administration 
which may be forced to take some 
definite action to speed up introduc- 
tion of a drug code. 





Hotel Appoints Bissell 
The Roosevelt Hotel, New York, has 
appointed John Bennett Bissell as ad- 
visory sales counsel. He formerly was 
president of Bissell & Land and later 
vice-president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. 





Starts Own Art Service 
Jay W. Van Karner has started an 
art service at 56 West 45th Street, New 
York. He will also represent a group of 
artists. 
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Dr. Starch has found Liberty to 
be “America’s Best Read Week- 
ly.” Like his two earlier reader 
interest surveys, the 12 months 
Media Effectiveness Report, just 
issued, shows that a greater pro- 
portion of Liberty’s “readers” 
actually READ and remember 
Liberty’s advertising pages than 
in the case of any of the 13 
other magazines surveyed. .. . 
This, coming on the heels of 
parallel results from the famous 
Gallup and White investiga- 


tions, is a tribute to the accu- 
racy of intelligent research... . 
Further corroboration of the 
theoretical conclusion is seen in 
the practical fact of more per- 
sons asking and paying cash for 
Liberty every week than any 
other magazine published... . 
If you have something worth 
reading about, Liberty’s liberal 
market will be just as much in- 
terested to read your story, just 
as liberal to spend for your 
product. 


RECAPITULATION OF ALL PUBLISHED DATA ON RELATIVE 
“READER INTEREST” FOR 13 MAGAZINES. 





STARCH No. 1 STARCH No. 2 


1. Liberty 1. Liberty 

2. Weekly A 2. Weekly A 
3. Weekly B 3. Woman’s A 
4. Woman’s A 4. Woman's B 
5. Weekly C 5. Weekly B 
6. Woman’s B 6. Weekly C 
7. Woman’s C 7. Woman’s D 
8. Woman’s D 8. Woman’s C 
9. Woman’s E 9. Woman’s E 
10. Monthly A 10. Monthly A 
ll. Monthly B 1l. Monthly B 
12. Woman’s F 12. Woman’s G 


13. Woman’s G 13. Woman’s F 





STARCH No. 3 GALLUP 
1. Liberty AVE. OF 6 
2. Weekly A 1. Liberty 
3. Woman’s A 2. Weekly B 
3. Woman’s B 3. Weekly C 
5. Weekly C 4. Weekly A 
6. Weekly B 
7. Woman’s D WHITE 
8. Woman's C 
9. Woman's E AVE. OF 27 

10. Monthly A 1. Liberty 

1l. Monthly B 2. Weekly A 

12. Woman’s G 3. Weekly B 

13. Woman’s F 4. Weekly C 
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“On the spot Surveys by experienced people quickly classify 
different market areas into their relative positions of im- 


portance. 
quickly ... 


Pick those that are likely to produce most 
and Go After Them.” 


Statement of Mr. 


B. L. Atwater, Vice-President in charge of sales, WM. 


WRIGLEY Jr. COMPANY. 


—_ 





a 


AGREE. In these days of 
iftly changing conditions, it 
more than ever essential to 
ave accurate and timely data 
pon each individual market 
rea. 
robability of sales response be 


In no other way can the 


auged. 
Recognizing this truth, all 
earst newspapers have, for 


any months, devoted extraor- 
inary efforts toward keeping 
onstantly up to date on the ac- 
ual conditions of buying habits 


CALL THE 


and buying power of each of 
their important markets. 

Fourteen of these areas, cov- 
ered by 27 of the great Hearst 
newspapers, are represented by 
the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion. The true merchandising 
facts regarding each, or all, of 
them are available to all those 
with goods for sale. 

Study of these data quickly re- 
veals which are most susceptible 
to intensive effort and which are 
likely to produce most sales. . 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Boston 
Philadelphia Rochester Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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stratosphere too, 


Professor Piccard 


@ As Space- Explorer Extraordinary, Prof. Piccard, we 
invite you to punéture our stratosphere. There’s lots 
of it here, covering a fine country and a great market. 


@ THE Journa_ has always welcomed faét-finding 
Space- Explorers. With your interest in altitude you’ll 
appreciate the high position that we hold in daily 
circulation —the highest of any newspaper in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


@ It is also the deepest, since it reaches into more 
homes with spending ability and spending urge.* And 
because you are mathematically minded, you—and all 
other Space-Explorers—will be interested in the fact 
that Journal advertising is reaching all these homes at 
the most reasonable cost—lowest milline rate in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
*Conclusively proved in the R. L. Polk & Co. 


Consumer Study of Greater Portland—based 
on 64,322 interviews out of 90,440 families. 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTrionaL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles H. R. Ferriss, Seattle 


AANA MNAUAY 
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Tested Copy in Frigidaire Largest 
Mid-Year Campaign 


Sales Records Are Broken as Newspaper Program Starts in Forty of the 
Principal Cities 


T= Frigidaire Company, in lin- 
ing up dealers and salesmen 
behind its largest mid-year adver- 
tising campaign, is making much 
of the fact that the copy to be 
used has proved its worth by test. 
Incidentally, they are being told 
that the company is starting its 
first major advertising campaign 
on air conditioning. 

Copy on the latter campaign will 
break this month in the newspapers 
of forty of the larger cities. It 
will be keyed to weather condi- 
tions with distributors or branch 
offices releasing each insertion to 


the papers. It is 
company sold as 
ing the first ten 


reported that the 
many units dur- 
days of June as 








were sold during all of 1932. 

Details of the summer program, 
together with an explanation of 
the part that copy testing plays, 
are now being described by execu- 
tives of the company who are ad- 
dressing fifty-three conventions 
which, in all, will be attended by 
15,000 dealers and salesmen. As 
many as eight meetings will be 
going on at once in a series of 
one-day stands, with sleeper jumps 
between cities. 

An advance man and four mem- 
bers of the sales department make 
up each party. The talks which 
each makes follow a visual presen- 
tation of the highlights of the 
campaign, with the use of an easel 
and prepared portfolios. 


Procedure of Test 
Explained 


Early in that part of the presen- 
tation which deals with advertis- 
ing plans, listeners are told that it 
is the job of the company to tell 
the public what it and its dealers 
have to sell. The men are being 
shown the procedure and results 
of a copy testing study. 

A year ago a campaign started 
which laid particular stress on the 
theme, “uses no more electricity 


than an ordinary lamp bulb.” The 
company was satisfied that it had 
selected a theme that forcefully 
dramatized a sales appeal that 
would get the attention of pros- 


pects. It had one measure of ef- 
fectiveness in terms of sales, but 
it wanted something more. It 


wished to know how its advertis- 
ing was registering with people 
who, though not ready buyers, 
were promising prospects; people 
who were steadily being groomed 
to turn to Frigidaire when they 
were ready to buy. 


Results Justify 
Continuance 


Accordingly, a copy testing study 
was sponsored. Dealers and sales- 
men were told how a particular me- 
dium was chosen and how the test 
was conducted to ascertain the 
reactions of 116,000 people. The 
result was such an overwhelming 
endorsement of the copy theme that 
the company is continuing it. 

Data were displayed to show that 
Frigidaire advertising was 32 per 
cent more thoroughly read than 
the average for all advertising in 
the publication being tested. 

The reasons credited for bring- 
ing about this close reading were 
next taken up. Three were given, 
as follows: 

1. The lamp bulb story effec- 
tively dramatized the economy of 
the new Frigidaire. 

2. Similarity of layouts and 
copy emphasized points to readers 
who had already read previous ad- 
vertisements in the series, and in- 
trigued others who had seen pre- 
vious advertisements but had not 
read them. 

3. Reiteration of one central idea 
is one of the most effective devices 
known to advertising. Proof of 
this was offered from the experi- 
ence of other advertisers, notably 
that of Philco with its “balanced 
and unbalanced radio” theme. 
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Specimens of Philco advertising 
were displayed, one a current ad- 
vertisement and one three years 
old, to demonstrate that this ap- 
peal was dominant in all Philco ad- 
vertising for a total of eighty-eight 
advertisements in one publication 
alone. 

Three conclusions were ad- 
vanced as a result of the study: 

1. The public is more interested 
in mechanical refrigeration adver- 
tising than any advertising in the 
publication studied. 

2. The lamp bulb story was most 
popular among all copy themes in 
the refrigeration field. 

3. The story not only made an 
impression itself but it made pro- 
spective purchasers read the copy 
from beginning to end. 

Here was good reason, then, the 
trade was told, to continue the 
same line of attack, with minor 
changes. Forthcoming copy will 
be adapted to bring out more 
strongly such features as auto- 
matic ice tray release, automatic 
defrosting, bottle storage space and 
one-fourth more food storage 
space. 

Moreover, dealers and salesmen 
were given another insight behind 
the scenes when they learned that 
a change in policy effected last 
year had also proved its merit. A 
year ago concentration was made 
the key in medium selection. In- 
stead of scattering promotional ef- 
fort, only those mediums which 
had proved to be effective pro- 
ducers in the past, it was an- 
nounced, would be used. 

The company picked 500 news- 
papers out of a list of 2,300 pre- 
viously used, to carry its schedule. 
Dealers who favored newspapers 


— 


Kurlash Appoints Ayer 

The - Company, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. has placed its advertising ac- 
count Bf N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. The 
company manufactures eye beauty prod- 
ucts under the trade name of Kurlash, 
Lashpac, Kurlene, Lashtint, Shadette 
and Tweezette. 


New Member of Allied Service 

The Elliott Advertising Agency, Bos- 
ton, has become a member of the Allied 
Service Agencies Network. 
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not on the selected list, were prom- 
ised the co-operation of the com- 
pany in the use of as many 
additional papers and as much 
space as the dealers wanted, on a 
50-50 basis. The same plan is be- 
ing carried through this summer. 

More than 500 papers will be 
used, together with color advertis- 
ing in magazines, outdoor adver- 
tising on a 50-50 basis, and, at a 
cost of $70,000, a thirteen time 
radio broadcast. Dealers who want 
other papers added will find the 
company willing to go along with 
them on the 50-50 basis. 

In addition there is being made 
available 5,000,000 copies of a four- 
page rotogravure tabloid; 250,000 
copies of a booklet, “A Key to 
Meal Planning,” and 200,000 buy- 
ers’ guides. 

A kit of material for demon- 
stration and promotion purposes, 
representing a value of $16.62, is 
being furnished to subscribers to 
the company’s window display ser- 
vice free of charge. Non-sub- 
scribers, who will use a window 
display each in July and August, 
can get the kit for $2. It includes 
wall banners, demonstration table 
covers, display cards and, among 
many other items, thirteen for 
making a porcelain test, and more 
for conducting a brass freezer test. 

Frank R. Pierce, sales manager, 
announces that where sales usually 
begin to taper off in June, there 
are signs that this summer will 
upset precedent. Household model 
sales for May were 42 per cent 
ahead of those made in May, 1932, 
with the result that June pro- 
duction in the company’s factories 
is more than any  thirty-day 
period in seventeen years. 


a 
Bert King Has Own Business 


Bert King has started her own adver- 
tising service under the name of the 
King Company, with offices at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. She was, until re- 
cently, with the agency conducted by 
Miss Rose Moselle. 





Bank Appoints Erwin, Wasey 

The Greenwich Savings Bank, New 
York, has laced its advertising account 
with the New York ce of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 
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Ten Ways to Teach Buyers How 
to Use Products 


When Customers Don’t Understand How an Item Works, Its 
Manufacturer Loses a Lot of Good-Will 


Henri, Hurst & McDonatp, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


ditor of Printers’ Ink: 


Will you kindly send us a reference 
list of articles Printers’ Inx has pub- 
ished regarding the experience of manu- 
facturers in educating consumers on how 
to use products correctly? 


Art. C. WEIcK. 


HE list—now in Mr. Weick’s 
hands—is lengthy; for it repre- 
sents a running chronicle of the 
solutions of many specific problems. 
However, the experiences of 
manufacturers who have attacked 
the common problem indicate that 
the procedure may take one or an- 
other of the following forms—or 
perhaps a combination of several: 

Instruction by means of— 

1. Explanatory material incor- 
porated in advertising, whether di- 
rect mail or display. This method 
often combines two purposes: By 
explaining how to use the product, 
it proves the point that use or 
application is easy. 

2. Material attached to the prod- 
uct itself, either printed on a label 
that is gummed to the product, or 
stamped upon the product, or 
printed on an attached tag. Often 
this material is carefully and com- 
pletely illustrated. 

3. Service stations. 

4. Dealers. 

5. Thorough demonstration by 
the salesman at the time of the 
sale. 

6. Follow-up call by the sales- 
man. 

7. “Laboratory” stores. 

8. Schools. 

9. Follow-1:~ literature. 

10. Adding to the product an ac- 
cessory or an attachment—often 
sold separately—that will insure 
proper use. : 

The advantages of adequate in- 
struction are important. Proper use 
goes a long way toward insuring 
continuing good-will; and often 
proper use, because it is more satis- 
factory, brings more constant use. 
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For example, to wax a floor on 
hands and knees is fairly hard 
work—hard enough, no doubt, to 
discourage the amateur waxer from 
waxing very often. To facilitate 
use, the S. C. Johnson Company 
brought out a special, labor-saving 
polisher ; and now floors are waxed 
more often—and consumers use 
more wax. 

Along the same line, here are 
other examples: 

To facilitate the cooking of rice, 
Comet Rice brought out the Comet 
Rice ball. 

To facilitate the use of Listerine, 
the manufacturer brought out a 
medicine-cabinet bottle——low enough 
to stand on a _ medicine-cabinet 
shelf. The special container is 
filled with Listerine from the bottle 
that the consumer buys at the store. 

To facilitate the consumption of 
dates, Hills Brothers brought out a 
date-pitter. 

To facilitate the use of soap, 
Fels brought out a soap-chipper. 

To facilitate the toasting of 
marshmallows, the Angelus-Camp- 
fire Company brought out an elec- 
tric toaster. 

With each of these devices go 
careful instructions for their use. 


Watch Consumer Reaction 
Carefully 


All the time, the wise manufac- 
turer is alert to consumer reactions. 
Obviously, he must concern him- 
self, and conscientiously, with com- 
plaints. If his product is wrong, he 
changes it. If his sales methods 
are wrong, he amends them. 

But too often, this matter of in- 
structing the user seems to be left 
to chance, or to “the way we've 
been doing it right along.” Another 
idea—and not always a good idea— 
is to leave it to the engineering 


department. 
An engineer may understand the 
product. Unfortunately, however, 


he doesn’t always understand the 











product’s prospective proprietor. 
To the engineer Lock-nut A-1 (as 
shown on Fig. 2) is a lock-nut 
whose highly important function is 
to hold tightly in place Nut A. But 
to the buyer of the thing, A-1 is 
highly likely to be just another 
nut, put in by the maker of the 
gadget to make the thing more 
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complicated—and more expensive. 
Carefully, clearly, and completely 
the wise manufacturer explains 
just what to do. Usually, it does no 
harm if he also explains why. And 
if he would avoid complaints—and 
maybe even claims for damages— 
he also explains what not to do, and 
why not.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Answering the Current Objection 


NY brewer who cares to listen 

to his customers will discover 
that there is much talk about pres- 
ent-day beer being sold a little too 
green. 

While it is easily proved that 
much of this criticism is unfounded 
and careful tests would indicate 
that most of the beer being soid 
now, especially by the big, well- 
known breweries is of a good 
quality, nevertheless few brewers 
have met this spoken or unspoken 
criticism in the open. 

Graham’s Pilsner Lager Beer 
and Graham’s Ale made by Burton 
Products, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., 
however, have brought this gossip 
right out into the open and are 
meeting it by local newspaper ad- 
vertising. This offers another com- 
mentary upon the many diverse 
angles which offer themselves for 
local beer advertising. 


+ 
Blanchard-N ichols-Coleman 
Succeeded by New Firms 

Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman, magazine 
publishers’ representatives, has dissolved 
partnership. Blanchard-Nichols, a new 
firm, has been organized with offices in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
A similar business which operates in 
Southern States, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, is succeeded by the new firm of 
Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn. 


Appoint Daugherty 

United Advertisers, Inc., Omaha, 
Nebr., distributors of toiletries and cos- 
metics, has appointed Jimm Daugherty, 
Inc., St. Louis, to direct its advertising 
account. Another new account with this 
agency is that of Kathleen Morgan, Inc., 
St. Louis, beauty preparations. 


Has Card System Account 

The Acme Card System Company, 
Chicago, visible record equipment, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, of that 
city. Magazines, business publications 
and direct mail will be used. 
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Home Comfort Furnace to 
Mears 


The St. Louis Heating Company, 
St. Louis, Home Comfort Furnaces, has 
appointed Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., ad 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers, 
radio, direct mail and business papers 
will be used. 


Handles Ford Dealers’ 


Program 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to han- 
dle a radio program sponsored by a group 
of Ford motor car dealers throughout the 
country. The program will be run five 
nights a week over a national network. 


Death of H. A. Donahue 


Howard A. Donahue, an account ex- 
ecutive with the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, died recently at Detroit, aged 
thirty-four. He had been with Campbell- 
Ewald for seven years and, for the last 
two years, had been contacting the Olds- 
mobile account. 


Radio 
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As obvious evidence that Detroiters have 
forgotten recent dull, bleak months, may 
we submit: 


That during June a total of 7,344 new 
passenger cars, were sold in Wayne 
County (Detroit). 


That this compares with 6,611 for June 
1932, and 6,003 for June 1931, and 
comes within 84 units of equalling the 
comparatively good month of June 1930. 


That total passenger car deliveries in 
Wayne County for the first half of 1933 
are 1,568 units or 744% ahead of the 


corresponding period of last year. 


Detroit is a mighty, major market... a 
spot to sell in . . . not merely a geograph- 
ical location. Detroit is buying NOW. 
Why wait for some hypothetical future? 


And real coverage of Detroit’s true spend- 
ing power is adequately afforded through 
its only morning newspaper, 


The Detroit Free Press 





























Radio Audit Bureau Needed, Says 
Station Manager 


Broadcasters Are Urged to Co-operate with Four A’s on Plan for Real 
Audit for Broadcasting 


By Martin B. Campbell 


General Manager, WFAA, Dallas 


Ts fitst plank of the adver- 
tising platform of the radio 
committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies 
charts our course for us. Here 
it is: 


Develop an independent bureau, 
supported by stations, advertisers 
and agencies, to study radio cover- 
age through signal strength mea- 
surements, and popularity and lis- 
tening habits through field surveys. 


Our job is twofold. First, prov- 
ing that radio does pay and second, 
convincing advertisers that it can 
do a job for them commensurate 
with the cost, when compared with 
other forms of advertising. This 
can be done only when we have 
unimpeachable proof of coverage 
of listeners and of results. 

Radio stations began their at- 
tempts to show service area by 
drawing a circle, varying in diam- 
eter from 100 to several thousand 
miles, around the station and call- 
ing that coverage. They have 
wound up with that circle tied in 
knots—not accurate, not reliable, 
and not believed. 

To get acceptable methods of 
determining station value has taken 
time. Many of the attempts, on 
looking back, now appear foolish, 
but out of it all has come some- 
thing tangible. There will be more 
improvements as time goes on. 

At lot of ingenious conclusions 
have been drawn. Fan mail has 
been the source of many. With 
due respect to my friends who use 
mail surveys to indicate coverage, 
I think they are wasting a lot of 
time. 

Now, fan mail has its place in 





From an address before the National 
Association of Broadcasters in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
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radio. A careful check, over : 
period of months, and then a per 
centage struck with reference t 
the number of radio receiving sets 
in an area, by counties if you 
please, certainly is better evidence 
of coverage than the pretty little 
circles. But as a rule, when a 
mail survey is made, it is taken 
over a period of a few days or 
a week. The plug for mail is 
made before or after a program 
of obvious popularity, when there 
is reason to believe the audience 
is greatest for that period, whether 
it be morning, afternoon or eve- 
ning, or a combination of th 
three. 

All that such so-called surveys 
prove is that the listeners were 
tuned in at that particular time. 


The Telephone Survey of 
Program Popularity 


An interesting test of program 
popularity was the one made re- 
cently in certain New England 
cities by means of a telephone sur- 
vey. A number of competent 
operators made telephone calls 
continuously throughout the day 
and evening. By comparing the 
replies with the programs that were 
on the several stations at the time 
the calls were made, an effort was 
made to prove the relative popu- 
larity of the stations. 

Station popularity in this case 
was only a direct reflection of 
program popularity. Such a sur- 
vey, while interesting, is ephemeral 
because the program structure of 
a station is constantly changing. 
New programs come on and grow 
in popularity. Old programs that 
have had large followings, lose out 
to some degree or are withdrawn 
from the air. Incidentally, the 
New England survey proved one 
thing — that listeners are not 
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wedded to any single station but 
shop around for programs they 
hi Ke, 

Mail questionnaires — they were 
great stuff. That is, they were 
until advertisers began asking not 
«what results were obtained but 
how were they obtained. Some 
astonishing conclusions have been 
drawn from some of these surveys. 

Interviews, whether in person or 
by telephone, although rather ex- 
pensive to obtain, are enlightening. 
I believe there is objection to this 
type of survey because of the hu- 
man element. Properly conducted, 
however, it seems to me that the 
chances are equal; that a person 
is as likely to err in one direction 
as in another. Improperly con- 
ducted, almost any predetermined 
answer can be had. 

Carried on consistently over a 
period of time, the interview 
method strikes me as the best yet 
developed for determining program 
—and therefore, station-popularity. 


Using Field Intensity 
Measurements 


But the single survey that has 
kicked up the most interest is the 
field intensity measurements made 
by competent engineers. The field 
intensity survey is, in my Opinion, 
the only accurate yardstick for 
measuring the potential coverage 
of a station. It has nothing to 
do with a station’s popularity. It 
simply shows where a station may 
be heard consistently. 

Using the field intensity survey 
of our station. I have asked ad- 
vertisers to consider the cost-per- 
mile of dependable coverage. Cost- 
per-mile, it seems to me, is entirely 
analogous to cost per 1,000 cir- 
culation, A. B. C. Obviously, an 
advertiser would not buy a cer- 
tain newspaper or magazine with 
limited circulation because its rates 
were cheaper, in dollars and cents, 
than the publication with much 
wider circulation. Yet, there still 
remains a surprisingly large num- 
ber of advertisers who consider 
rates only when selecting a station 
for their campaigns. 

It takes more than proved signal 
strength to establish a_station’s 
value to an advertiser. This must 
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be done by some other method. 
And in this connection there is one 
important fact that is overlooked 
in all efforts to set up a cost-per- 
listener basis. This fact is that, 
intentionally or otherwise, no re- 
gard is taken for the number of 
stations in a given area. We are 
told, for instance, that in the met- 
ropolitan areas, where the per- 
centage of radio receiving sets is 
greatest, that the number of sets, 
or listeners, divided into the cost 
of a single station’s time, gives 
the cost-per-listener. 

Absurd! No one station could 
possibly have all the audience, or 
even a major portion of it. So 
there must be some consideration 
given to measurement of station 
popularity. It is quite likely that 
in communities where there are 
few broadcasting stations, the num- 
ber of listeners tuned to the domi- 
nant station is even greater than 
in the highly saturated areas where 
there also are a large number of 
broadcasting stations. 

Also, there is a tendency on the 
part of some to point to the total 
population as evidence of potential 
worth. More bunk, for if the pop- 
ulation does not have receiving 
sets, then the programs are not 
being heard. So, it is the number 
of radios, plus the number of per- 
sons per family, that counts, and 
not the total number of people. 

For individual stations to un- 
dertake to obtain field intensity 
measurements and have popularity 
surveys made, it would require an 
outlay of time and money far be- 
yond the value of the information. 
A compromise governed by purely 
practical consideration, will have to 
suffice until such time as a co-op- 
erative plan of auditing broadcast- 
ing can be formulated. 

The commercial and engineering 
committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters should be 
designated to work with the radio 
committee of the Four A’s with 
the view to establishing such a 
bureau as that recommended by the 
Four A’s. The established agen- 
cies now engaged in development 
work should be given every con- 
sideration in the development of a 
Radio Audit Bureau. 















































Five Ways of Running a Business 


General Motors’ Department of Consumer Research Uses Exposition 


Instead of 


1X a lecture delivered by H. G. 
Weaver, the head of General 
Motors’ Department of Consumer 
Research, to dealers and to the 
public some unusual facts from 
the psychologist are turned 


Argument 


search department is to take the 
people just as they are found, 
without any attempt to reform 
them, no desire to change them 
but to study them instead and give 





into pictufes. 

In attempting to translate 
to the consumer and to 
leading dealers the Gen- 
eral Motors’ policy of be- 
ing actuated by the facts, 
five methods of running a 
business are shown in pic- 
tures. They are based upon 
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studies made by Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, in an effort to 





reduce psychological prin- 
ciples to a practical busi- 
ness application. 

These methods become 
particularly interesting at 
the present time with the 
National Industrial Re- 





covery Act on the tip of 
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everyone’s tongue. There is 
the dictator method, there 
is the intuitive method of 


the woman, there is the 
Louis XVI “Yes Man” 
method, there is the gam- 
bler’s method named after 
Richard the Lion Hearted. 

Then as the lecturer and 
exposition points out, “We 
come to the good old 
American Ben Franklin 
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method, wherein the de- 
cision is based on facts.” 
Mr. Franklin, it seems, 
used to jot down on a 
piece of paper all the arguments 
in favor of each one when he was 
confronted with two courses of 
action. Then on the opposite side 
he would write the arguments 
against each one. By weighing 
these arguments pro and con and 
cancelling them out one against the 
other he took the course indicated 
by what remained. This enables 
the man delivering the lecture to 
demonstrate that General Motors 
is actuated by a policy of facts. 
The policy of any consumer re- 


Showing typical exponents of the various kinds 


of executive direction 


them something which they should 
have. 

The General Motors’ consumer 
research is based upon the same 
purpose which actuates the adver- 
tising and selling of the product, 
namely: to stimulate business and 
broaden good-will, “by bringing to 
the buyer information that will aid 
him in spending his money wisely.” 

This method of going ahead on 
facts instead of hunches, might well 
be made a guiding principle for 
many a smaller business today. 

















HENRY FORD 


foresees tremendous new 
markets for makers of pro- 
ducts that advance home life 


@ On the next page we 
print extracts from an 
important interview 
with Henry Ford which 
appears in July GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, in 
which the great indus- 
trialist forecast the im- 
mense markets devel- 
oping for products 
necessary in the crea- 
tion of the “New Era.” 





‘All of these improvements are coming, 


and some of them very quickly a. ae 





“ 

Yue is a tremen- 

dous demand in 

this country now.” Henry Ford said 
to James C. Derieux, in an interview 
published in July Good Housekeep- 
ing. “Talk about invention having 
gone too far is silly. It hasn’t gone 
far enough. These houses we live in 
are not modern. Noisy, dusty, badly 
ventilated, unevenly heated in winter, 
not cooled in summer. The woman 
of the future — not the far distant 
future, either, but within a few years 
—will find herself living in a house 
far more comfortable than any of 
today. The desire, the demand, for 
better housing is strong. There is no 


@ Advertisers preparing for leadership in 
the new day, have available the supreme 
Good Housekeeping market of nearly 
two million women comprising those 
who are the most able and willing to 
buy modern products. 


Significant of Good Housekeeping’s 
power to move merchandise is the fact 
that, in each of the eight major classifi- 
cations, more products are advertised in 


it than in any other woman’s magazine. 


sense in the present laborious meth- 
ods of housekeeping. Electricity will 
do the housework. Not only for the 
rich but for nearly every one. Millions 
of kitchens today are as out of date 
as the old spring at the bottom of the 
hill from which pails of water had to 
be toted to the house. Millions of 
heating systems are antiques. There 
are no home cooling systems to speak 
of. But all of these improvements 
are coming, and some of them very 
quickly. They will not be only for the 
rich. They will be so cheap that the 
average family will enjoy them, and 
such time-and labor-savers that no 
family can afford to be without them.” 


Good Housekeeping delivers, for the 
lowest cost per page per thousand, the 
utmost in distribution and sales. 

The manufacturer who seeks to pro- 
mote his product nationally will find 
that by advertising in Good Housekeep- 
ing he will at once secure an acceptance 
which, to obtain by other means, would 
require several times the expenditure. 

Invest in assured sales . . . concentrate 


for 1933-1934 in Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping 
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Tricks That Emphasize Arguments 
in the Sales Letter 


They Are Simple in Themselves, but Require Skill if They Are Not to 
Be Overdone 


By Don 


A FEW months ago when price 
£4 cuts and not price rises were 
the common phenomena, a manu- 
facturer of drug products got out 
a special sales letter. Attached to 
it by a clip was a card of post- 
card size headed “Last Minute 
News.” The copy read simply, 
“Owing to new economies and 
favorable purchases of raw ma- 
terial, we are able to announce a 
general price revision of our line. 
On and after this date all of our 
list prices are reduced 5 per cent.” 

On each card sent out to a 
dealer the five had been carefully 
crossed out and above it, written 
in red ink, was the figure ten. 

The manufacturer explained what 
seemed to be the correction of a 
typographical error in this way: 
“With almost every competitor re- 
ducing his prices,” he said, “we 
wanted to do something which 
would emphasize our price cut. 
After a great deal of discussion 
back and forth, we decided the 
simplest way we could dramatize 
the cut would be to have the cards 
printed with the figure five and 
then to have corrections made by 
hand. 

“The stunt worked. Our sales- 
men tell us that they had more 
comments from dealers on the 
price cut than they had ever had 
on a similar move we have made 
and we have made several during 
the last two years.” 

This manufacturer was simply 
capitalizing on the value of em- 
phasizing something that is par- 
ticularly important in sending let- 
ters to dealers. In fact, it is so 
important that some letter writers 
overdo it. 

For instance, a druggist recently 
showed me a letter he had received 
in which fully one-third of the 
words were italicized. The final 
impression was that the writer of 


Gridley 


the letter was all hot and bothered 
about nothing in particular. He 
had mistaken over-emphasis for 
emphasis and his whole letter suf- 
fered. 

There are comparatively few 
tricks that can be used to get em- 
phasis in sales letters. The sim- 
plest method, of course, is the use 
of italics. For instance, in a letter 
from the H. D. Hudson Manufac- 
turing Company, there are six 
paragraphs. Out of the six para- 
graphs only ten words are em- 
phasized. 


SPRING MEANS SPRAYERS 


Spring offers you hundreds of 
reasons for the sale of Hudson 
Sprayers: Spring orchard spraying, 
clean-up work, whitewashing base- 
ments, dairy barns, poultry houses, 
hog pens and a hundred 
other jobs! 

Get these extra profits. Put in a 
window or store display now. Fea- 
ture the important subject of spray- 
ing. It will pay out in quick sales 
on sprayers, insecticides, disinfec- 
tants, whitewash, and other spray 
materials. 

Here’s news. Hudson Portable 
Sprayers and barrel pumps are 
equipped with a new, non-clogging 
tubular strainer with a dasher agi- 
tator that wipes the screen free 
from sediment at each stroke of the 
pump. Hudson Sprayers can be 
used with much heavier solutions 
without clogging. 

And the Hudson Special Valve 
construction makes all valves acces- 
sible from the outside of pump. 
No irritating delays or expensive 
tear-downs in getting at a valve. 
It’s just one more exclusive Hud- 
son selling point that means quicker 
sales and profits for you. 

In short, Hudson Sprayers work 
better because they are engineered 
by craftsmen and tested under ac- 
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tual working conditions. Read the 
folder carefully for the many ex- 
clusive features and improvements. 

The season is coming on fast! 
Write, wire, or telephone your or- 
der now—before something delays 


you. Sales are waiting. So are your 
profits! 
We'll co-operate by shipping 


promptly—from our nearest ware- 
house. 


> Yours very truly, 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
ST 


While it might be possible to 
quarrel with the writer of this let- 
ter for italicizing the words 
“better” and “now,” the letter 
shows understanding of the skil- 
ful use of italics as emphasis. 

Capitals, being a variation of 
italics, are frequently used but re- 
quire more skill. Undoubtedly, 
they stand out in a letter, but a sen- 
tence composed entirely of capital 
letters is hard to read so, there- 
fore, caps must be used sparingly 
and carefully. 

The Hudson company also uses 
caps in its letters but demonstrates 
that it understands the necessity of 
not overdoing it. For instance, in 
a letter featuring its G 3% sprayer, 
right in the middle of the text is 
inserted, in caps, this sentence, 
“HOUSEWIVES NEED AND WILL BUY 
AN INEXPENSIVE §SPRAYER.” Ad- 
mitting that there is not a great 
deal of drive in this sentence, the 
fact remains that it stood out in 
the letter and was probably read 
by every dealer who took the letter 
out of its envelope. 

Another method of getting em- 
phasis is by the use of headlines. 
The headline may be in caps, italics 
or in a second color, but if it con- 
sists of a message that will catch 
the dealer’s eye and will appeal to 
that part of his mind that is in- 
terested in profits, the headline is 
worth a dozen ordinary salutations. 

The use of a second color is an- 
other form of emphasis. The 
Ohlen-Bishop Company recently 
has issued several four-page let- 
ters, the second, third and fourth 
pages being devoted to an illus- 
trated catalog of the saws made 
by this company. Following is a 
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sample of one of the company’s let- 
ters. Since the letter is reproduced 
here in only a single color, those 
portions of it that were in red are 
italicized. 


To Meet the Ever Increasing De. 
mand for “Home Work Shop” 
Small Circular Saws and 
Band Saws 


Gentlemen: 


The only thing that will enable 
the dealers to meet chain store and 
mail order house competition is for 
the manufacturers to roll up their 
sleeves and give the distributors a 
proposition with which they can get 
the business. 

THE OHLEN-BISHOP COMPANY is 
the first and only one of the saw 
manufacturers to do this. No other 
saw manufacturer will give you 
saws of this quality at these prices. 

No. 3 DISPLAY BOARD—SPECIAL IN- 
TRODUCTORY PRICE DEALERS $15.00. 
Right now our introductory price is 
lower than the regular price of the 
“Mastersaws.” An attractive metal 
display board without cost to you- 
you pay only for the saws and at 
prices which enable you to meet the 
keenest competition. Mastersaws 
are first quality saws fully guaran- 
teed—there is no better workman- 
ship put into any saw. 

The display board we are giving 
free is an ideal way to advertise 
that you have Circular Saws to of- 
fer. This display can be leaned 
against the counter or wall—placed 
in the show window—hung on the 
wall—or put in any handy and con- 
spicuous place in your store. You 
sell the saws right from the board 
and can reorder as you sell them 
or you can also carry a small stock 
of the best selling sizes. 

Never before have first quality 
Circular Saws sold at such low 
prices to the Retailer—these prices 
are OHLEN-BISHOP’S answer to the 
dealers’ plea for co-operation. Check 
the suggested resale prices with the 
chain store and mail order prices 
—you have them whipped. 


CUARANTEE 
For the 81 years that OHLEN. 
Bishop has Seen making highest 
grade saws no buyer has ever taken 
a risk because every saw purchased 
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from us is fully guaranteed .to give 
you the service you have a right to 
expect, 

Yours very truly, 
THE OHLEN-BISHOP COMPANY, 


Edward M. Holfelner, 
General Manager. 


Fill in the enclosed card and mail 
today—we will see that you get your 
Display Board promptly. 


In this particular letter all three 
tricks of second color, caps, and 
italicization were used. For in- 
stance, the heading, which was in 
a second color, was also italicized. 
The line “No. 3 Display Board— 
Special Introductory Price to Deal- 
ers $15.00” was in red, in caps and 
italicized. The result was a letter 
which had plenty of color and in 
spite of the use of all the tricks of 
emphasis was not over-emphasized. 
The emphasis was concentrated and 
not scattered. 

Another simple method of get- 
ting emphasis is by using a type- 
writing face for the body of the 
letter with a regular type face 
for the heading. This trick was 
employed by the Utica-Duxbak 
Corporation in a letter which had 
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Organize Sleepmakers, Inc. 

Sleepmakers, Inc., is a new firm re- 
cently organized at Chicago to manufac- 
ture bed-springs, inner-spring mattresses 
and _ studio couches. Officers are: B. J. 
Coyle, president and treasurer; F. 
Smith, vice-president and sales manager; 
and «6D. S. Barnard, secretary and 
production manager. Headquarters are 
at 3622 South Morgan Street. All prod- 
ucts will be manufactured under the 
trade-name, “Sleepmakers.” 





Fawcett to Start New Maga- 


zine, “Radioland” 

Fawcett Publications, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, will introduce a new magazine, 
Radioland, beginning with the September 
issue, which will be on the newsstands 
July 21. It will sell for 15 cents. 

Frederick James Smith, for years ac- 
tive in the magazine field in New York 
as editor of motion picture magazines 
will be editor 'of Radioland. 





Directs Jelke Advertising 
Burton Harrington, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Williamson Candy 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the John F. Jelke 
Company, of that city, Jelke Good Luck 
Margarine. 
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the printed heading “What About 
Price?” followed by the rest of 
the letter in ordinary typewriting. 

A subtler form of emphasis is 
that of making the first sentence 
so interesting that it stands out of 
its own accord when the dealer 
starts the letter. 

Of course, this form of em- 
phasis is only good letter-writing 
because the first sentence is of 
great importance in any sales com- 
munication. 

Finally, emphasis can be gained 
frequently by an enclosure or a 
sticker. If the enclosure is clipped 
on to the top of the letter, it adds 
color to what otherwise might be 
a colorless page and is sure to 
get attention. Where a folder is 
used for this purpose, it is well to 
design it in such a way that it 
makes the proper bid for attention. - 

Gummed stickers which are 
pasted into the letter are fre- 
quently of value. For instance, a 
letter recently issued by The Savo- 
gran Company talked about a 
special label which dealers were 
asked to paste on paint cans. An 
actual label was stuck on each let- 
ter. It is significant that this letter 
pulled over 24 per cent replies. 


+ 


‘ J ’ 
Lease Tampa “Times” 

David E. Smiley and Ralph Nicholson 
have leased the Tampa, Fla., Times for 
a long term and have acquired an option 
to buy both the newspaper and its radio 
station, WDAE. 

Mr. Smiley was editor-in-chief of the 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers, including the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger and the New 
York Evening Post. Mr. Nicholson was 
a European correspondent for the Curtis- 
Martin papers. 

The paper will continue to be repre- 
sented by the E. Katz Special Agency. 


Canadian Unit for McCormick 

McCormick & Company (Canada) Ltd., 
has been formed at Toronto by Mc- 
Cormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Bee Brand spices, extracts, etc. Norris- 
Patterson, Ltd., Toronto advertising 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
Canadian advertising. Plans are now 
under way for introducing several lines 
immediately. 








Joins Blackett-Sample- 


Hummert 
R. F. Walker, formerly associated with 
the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Sempeny, has joined the organization of 
Blac’ tt-Sample-Hummert, Inc,, Chicago, 
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NEVER, not even in war-time, have business men 
been so concerned with what is going on in Wash- 
ington. Eighteen new legislative acts have become 
law . . . evety-one affecting every man’s business. 


Interpretation is imperative. The newspapers report 
day-to-day developments. News weeklies summarize 
and condense. But only Nation’s Business satisfies 
the man who is asking: 


“How does all this affect my business?” 


He must have interpretation. And Nation’s Business 
is the recognized interpreter of business to govern- 
ment and government to business. Under the editorial 
direction of Merle Thorpe, that has been its principal 
purpose since 1916. The interpretation of these new 
laws, as presented monthly in Nation’s Business is 
attracting the attention of the quarter-million busi- 
ness men from the Atlantic to the Pacific, who eagerly 
await its receipt. 


He That's why, without short-term offers or any other 
artificial stimulant, business men bought more 
subscriptions in May and June than in any months 
since 1928. That is why advertisers get profitable 
results. 


When are you, too, going to take advantage of this 
advertising opportunity? 


NATION'S BUSINESS 


* WASHINGTON * 


July 13, 1933 





More Than a Quarter-Million Net Paid—A. B. C. 





E. V. THOMPSON 
Director of Advertising 





New York City 





420 Lexington Avenue 
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What the A.N.A. Really Thinks 
of Young Report 


A Real Contribution to an Important Problem, Says Mr. Peabody, but Not 
to Be Accepted as Final 


By Stuart Peabody 


President, Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


Editor of Printers’ INK 

It seems to me that the heading 
of the lead editorial in the June 29 
issue of Printers’ INK (“We Are 
Still for Peace”), may create an 
erroneous impression of the at- 
titude of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers toward the 
Young report, and I would ap- 
preciate the privilege of your 
columns in correcting it. 

Certainly the A.N.A. does not 
want war with the agencies or 
with any other group in advertis- 
ing. On the contrary, its policy is 
to work co-operatively with the 
agencies and the sellers of adver- 
tising on problems common to all 
of us. Obviously, such co-opera- 
tive efforts can be undertaken only 
under conditions of mutual confi- 
dence and friendliness. 

In this case, however, we can- 
not agree with Printers’ INK and 
those others who take the position 
that the Young report should be 
accepted as final inasmuch as it 
represents the results of a fact- 
finding survey in which advertisers, 
publishers, and agents participated 
on equal terms. 

As a matter of fact, the premise 
stated in your editorial is not en- 
tirely accurate. Certain advertisers, 
certain publishers, and the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies financed the study on 
equal terms. 

Other types of media and other 
factors in advertising of consider- 
able importance in the advertising 
operations of A.N.A. members 
were not consulted or were in- 
adequately represented. Further- 
more, no attempt was made to in- 
clude in the report a satisfactory 
discussion of other methods of 
compensation actually in use or 
proposed. 

It would serve no purpose to re- 
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state here the reasons why the 
A.N.A. does not believe that the 
Young report should be accepted 
as the final word on agency com- 
pensation. These reasons have al- 
ready been ably reported in Print- 
Ers’ INK’s own columns. I would 
like to repeat, however, that we 
have no disposition to waste our 
time and money purposelessly pick- 
ing flaws in a study which we be- 
lieve to be a step in the right 
direction and of real interest and 
value to advertising. 

We believe that in the Young 
report a real contribution has been 
made to the consideration of an 
important phase of advertising re- 
lationship and of advertising ex- 
pense. However, because we 
believe it to be incomplete, we pro- 
pose to make a further contribu- 
tion, and adding to the job which 
has been so well begun. 


Any Change Will 
Be Gradual 


We do not expect by further study 
to produce a perfect substitute for 
the present system which may 
be universally and immediately 
adopted. Many advertisers are of 
the opinion that if and when the 
present system is altered or aban- 
doned, this result will come about 
by gradual evolution resulting from 
individual negotiations of adver- 
tisers with their agents, based on 
their individual situations. So that 
our members may intelligently con- 
sider their individual relationships, 
we propose to make available to 
them essential fact and opinion 
which do not appeas in the Young 
report. 

Because of the importance of 
its sponsors, and the standing and 
integrity of the investigator, the 
Young report undoubtedly suffered 
from too much of what prize-fight 
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promoters call “build-up.” Un- 
doubtedly, too many people in ad- 
vertising expected too much of it. 
I cannot believe that either Mr. 
Young or his sponsors expected 
that the study would close the dis- 
cussion of agency compensation 
even for a time. The evolution 
which Mr. Young so ably traced 
will go on. 

It is a little surprising, therefore, 
to find Patnters’ INK, which has 
seen so much of this evolution, 


+ 
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among those who believe that the 
report should be accepted as final. 
It is unfortunate too, that the 
present discussion should be 
visualized as a conflict, and the 
A.N.A., because of a constructive 
effort to add to the available in- 
formation on the subject, repre 
sented as hashing over a much dis- 
cussed subject and “breaking the 
peace.” 
Stuart PEasopy, 
President. 


— 


+ 
S.N.P.A. Committee Appointments 





Officers of the S.N.P.A. for the coming year. Left to right they are Cranston 
Williams, secretary-manager, J. L. Mapes, president, James G. Stahlman, chair- 
man of the board, and Walter C. Johnson, treasurer 


OLLOWING his recent elec- 
tion as president of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, J. L. Mapes, Beaumont, 
Tex., Enterprise and Journal, has 
appointed his committee chairmen. 
They are: Advertising Commit- 
tee, Herbert Porter, Atlanta 
Georgian-American; business af- 
fairs, C. C. Carr, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Times; traffic, John A. Brice, 
Atlanta Journal; labor, F. C. 
Withers, Columbia, S. C. State; 
editorial affairs, J. N. Heiskell, 
Little Rock, Ark., Gazette; Lee 
School of Journalism committee, 
Powell Glass, Lynchburg, Va., 
News and Advance. 


lia 


““News-Week” Adds to Staff 

R. P. Stewart has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of News-Week, New York. Mr. 
Stewart, who will make his headquarters 
at Detroit, was formerly with National 
Geographic and The Literary Digest. 





James G. Stahlman, Nashville, 
Tenn., Banner, who heads a com- 
mittee for conferences with other 
publishers’ organizations in con- 
nection with the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, also heads the postal and 
legislative committee of the asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to Mr. Mapes, other 
officers for 1933-1934 are Walter 
C. Johnson, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
News, who was re-elected treas- 
urer and Cranston Williams, re- 
elected secretary-manager by the 
board of directors. Mr. Stahlman, 
retiring president, becomes chair- 
man of the board for the coming 
year. 


— 


Combined with Mogensen 

Stypes-Allison, Pacific Coast publish- 
ers’ representative, has merged with 
M. C. Mogensen & Company. J. C. Alli- 
son is now manager of the Mogensen 
Seattle office. 
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Good Newspaper Promotion as a 
Space Buyer Sees It 


What the Advertiser Wants from Promotion and Research, as Told 
to Newspaper Advertising Executives at A.F.A. Convention 


By J. J. Hartigan 


Vice-President and Space Buyer, Campbell-Ewald Company 


[* attempting to touch briefly on 
what I think are the high-spots 
of this subject, it is my desire to 
offer suggestions, rather than criti- 
cisms, which I have accumulated 
during my fifteen years of space 
buying. 

In the first place, newspaper pub- 
lishers lack the co-operative spirit 
among themselves. Advertising has 
come so easily to them that they 
have consistently failed to get over 
to the advertiser the importance 
of newspaper advertising. 

Newspapers should band together 
and carry on a promotion campaign 
directed to present newspaper ad- 
vertisers as well as to those man- 
ufacturers who have seen fit to 
get along without newspaper ad- 
vertising. The campaign should 
be conducted along the lines of il- 
lustrating to the prospect that he 
can add dignity to his product. 

I do not believe that newspapers 
should lose their individuality. It 
is necessary and very important 
that individual efforts be continued 
—continued, however, on a differ- 
ent basis than that used at the 
present time. 

Each newspaper should have in 
every advertising agency media de- 
partment a complete, up-to-date 
story covering the market which 
the newspaper represents, the ter- 
ritory it covers, and the newspaper 
itself. I refer you to the Stand- 
ard Market Survey Form published 
under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the A. N. 
P. A., which was started at the 
suggestion of the Newspaper Com- 
mittee of the Four A’s. This 
folder, however, is not complete, 
in my estimation. There are points 
that have been overlooked. It 
should contain the period of time 
the newspaper has been under the 





present ownership, and should also 
mention the previous owners. 

Newspapers have failed to ac- 
quaint advertisers and agents with 
what they really stand for in their 
community. This may seem to be 
a minor point, but a few of the 
newspapers that have a story to 
tell about the activities of the pre- 
vious owners in the community in 
social and political life, could 
bring this out to their advantage. 

With such a folder each and 
every newspaper would have a per- 
manent salesman in the agency 
media department. It is of such 
importance that it would be neces- 
sary to prepare or revise it once 
or twice a year. 

This permanent information 
would eliminate an unusual amount 
of sales promotion material. It 
is needless to include Media Rec- 
ords or Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions figures. These are readily 
available and carried on our rec- 
ords. 


Should Practice What 
They Preach 


Newspapers should practice as 
they preach. Representatives are 
constantly calling on the advertiser 
advocating the use of their news- 
paper and pointing out the waste 
that an advertiser has with his di- 
rect literature. Newspapers them- 
selves, in a great number of in- 
stances, fail to advertise in the 
publications that reach and are read 
by the advertising fraternity. 

Quite frequently a newspaper 
will advertise in its own columns, 
selling its features or selling the 
progress~that the same newspaper 
is making in an advertising way. 
It is not my intention to say that 
this should not be done, but I want 
to emphasize the fact that this in- 
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formation, in my estimation, is very 
valuable to the buyer of national 
space. 

The advertising publications 
should be considered in the news- 
paper’s advertising scheme, and in 
doing so, it would be well to con- 
sider that it is necessary to reach 
the people who are responsible for 
the selection of the markets as well 
as the newspapers to cover them. 

know many publishers that 
worry thtir salesmen into covering 
as many people as they possibly 
can in order to secure a piece of 
business. At the safe time the 
head of an advertising agency will 
be asked why it is not possible for 
a publisher’s salesman to concen- 
trate his efforts on one individual. 
This may be the same publisher 
who is befuddling the sales pro- 
motion man, or it may be the pro- 
motion manager himself who has 
received the salesman’s reports of 
his contacts and places those in- 
dividuals’ names on his mailing 
list. With this unnecessary amount 
of direct-mailing pieces, we find 
occasionally these individuals, hav- 
ing only one side of the story, at- 
tempting to recommend a news- 
paper. 

I stepped into our mailing de- 
partment one day to see an early 
morning’s mail. We received bet- 
ter than one full mail sack. It 
was very interesting to see the 
number of mailings from the dif- 
ferent newspapers. I was surprised 
at the number addressed .to people 
who no longer are in our employ. 

Some of the names checked were 
found to concern people who had 
not been with our organization for 
at least ten years. 

I grant you this can be found in 
any mailing list that is not kept 
up to date, but when it is so easy 
for the newspaper to have its list 
corrected, I would think the smart 

a 
Elected Western Director of 


Direct-Mail Group 

Charles W. Collier, of the Recorder 
Printing & Publishing Company, San 
Francisco, and Recorder Typographic 
Service, Inc., Los Angeles, has been 
elected director for the Western district 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Inc. He was, for seven years, field 
secretary of the association. 
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promotion manager would do so. I 
am certain if you would write the 
advertising agencies they would 
take off the unimportant names 
who, incidentally, do not care to 
receive the material. The media 
man would eliminate the artist, the 
copy writer, the production man- 
ager, the assistant production man- 
ager, and the assistant contact men, 
for after all, publication selection 
is not part of their function and 
every piece of this sort of liter- 
ature eventually finds its way to 
the media department. 

Newspapers consistently send out 
promotion material on the subject 
where they hold the upper hand 
over the competition. So when 
one newspaper sends out a promo- 
tion piece calling the advertiser's 
attention to a percentage of gain 
or the competitor’s percentage of 
loss, based on one month—the mil- 
line rate—or something else of a 
minor nature, the competitor im- 
mediately gets out a chart or a 
graph to show how he interprets 
the referred-to situation. Should 
the promotion manager of a news- 
paper examine the files of an up- 
to-date agency, I believe he would 
be surprised to see how little of 
such information is retained. 

We want information. It is im- 
possible to impress how neces- 
sary it is for us to have reasons 
why we made a certain selection 
—substantial reasons that can be 
used and accepted without fear of 
contradiction. And if they are ac- 
cepted (and they most generally 
are), there is no room for reasons 
why we do not use the other news- 
paper. 

Inasmuch as buyers have a higher 
degree of intelligence than the 
average reader of the newspaper, 
it is only fitting and proper that 
this thought be kept in mind in 
preparing material for them. 


“MacRae’s Blue Book” 


Appoints Baum 

Harry Neal Baum has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of MacRae’s 
Blue Book Company, Chicago. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
Celite Products Company, Chicago, and 
more recently was engaged in advertising 
and sales promotion work with the Book 
House for Children, of that city. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 




















PRINTERS’ INK ad 


HE stability of conditions in 
Washington, D. C., is reason 
enough for keeping your prod- 
uct conspicuously before this 
large public who can buy what 
it wants because it has the steady 
income with which to pay for it. 


A census of a cross section of 
Washington shows the circula- 
tion of The Evening Star to be 
much greater than the combined 
circulation of the two other 
afternoon papers; and the cir- 
culation of the Sunday Star 
much greater than the combined 
circulation of the two other 
Sunday papers. 


You should have Washington 
business; and you need only one 
newspaper—@be Star—Eve- 
ning and Sunday—to get it. 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
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le the last fourteen years, the 
people in and around New York City 
| have bought $128,000,000 worth of our 
product... How much have they bought 
of yours? 
Our customers might be yours if you 


let our product advertise yours! 








New York's Picture Newspaper 


Building, San Francisco + 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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One of the ‘argest and most powerful steam locomotives in the 
world, built by the American Locomotive Co. for the Northern 
Pacific Rallroad. 

This powerful “Leviathan of the Rails” weighs 1,118,009 pounds, 
is 125 feet long and develops more than 6000 H. P. 

it is the rallroad’s answer when ‘‘pulling power’ is demanded. 





- - .- and PULLING POWER in newspapers is, 
above all else, the thing most required by space- 
buyers. 


In Los Angeles, one daily newspaper stands out above 
all others in its POWER to pull business for adver- 
tisers, proven by the fact that it consistently carries 
the largest volume of Display Advertising. 


The leadership of THE HERALD AND EXPRESS in 
1932 in this type of advertising, over any other Los 
Angeles Daily Newspaper was 2,334,665 Lines. 
A circulation of 264,078 Daily — concentrated 95.7% 
right in Los Angeles and immediate suburbs. 

- - all of these combine to make The Evening Herald 


and Express the most powerful medium in the West 
for the daily newspaper advertiser. 


- - and for years this newspaper has carried more 
advertising for more advertisers (both Local and 
eae) than any other daily paper on the Pacific 
oast. 


Any Schedule Designed to Cover Los Angeles 
Should Begin With the 


HERALD “xpress 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


ETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Passing of the Country Store 


Modern Merchandising Practices in Small-Town Areas Open the Way 
for Advertisers Who Want Co-operation 


By John J. McCarthy 


Account Manager, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


ECENTLY, I made an exten- 

sive tour of a number of mid- 
dle and far Western States. On 
this trip, I talked with consum- 
ers, retailers and jobbers in many 
small towns. Everywhere, I found 
pertinent evidence of a liberal state 
of mind among the trade, both 
dealers and wholesalers, toward 
nationally advertised products and 
an adherence to the price policies 
of national manufacturers. 

In most instances, I discovered 
that the small-town dealer’s rela- 
tions with national manufacturers 
were on a healthier plane than 
those in the urban centers. There 
was much more intensive merchan- 
dising by the small-town dealers 
of nationally advertised brands. 
Price-cutting and substitution were 
not as rampant as in the large 
cities. Competition between local 
merchants was not so cut-throaty. 

In the opinion of this writer, 
who has spent a considerable por- 
tion of his life in the smaller towns 
of the Midwest, the small-town re- 
tailer has gone far in the last few 
years. He seems to have suddenly 
“growed up.” Evidently he has 
been converted to the doctrine of 
modern merchandising, and he is 
practicing this with all the tradi- 
tional zeal of the convert. Con- 
sequently, when compared with 
yesteryear, the small town’s 1933 
store management and operations 
are ultra-modern. And this prac- 
ticing of modern store methods of 
management, display and merchan- 
dising means much to the moving 
of nationally advertised brands. 

Take the typical case of my 
friend Bob Harris, who runs a 
grocery in an Arkansas farming 
town of 4,500. When I first went 
into Bob’s place back in 1926, it 
was a perfect replica of the 
“cracker-barrel” store of the Ad- 
miral Dewey era. Loose goods 
were piled every which way. There 


was not even a semblance of 
skilled display or arrangement of 
merchandise. The expensive dis- 
plays and counter cards, et al, 
which obliging manufacturers had 
sent Bob were to be found un- 
opened and resting serenely in a 
back shed. 

_ With the possible exception of 
inserting some occasional fresh 
sheets of fly paper, the store win- 
dows had not been touched for 
weeks. Yet Bob Harris was the 
leading grocer in town and did a 
volume of over $100,000 a year. 


Why They Kept on 
in the Old Ways 


_That year I was on a merchan- 
dising trip. There were many other 
gents who ran their stores like 
Bob Harris did. When I asked 
them why, they usually gave the 
same answer. 

“Why should I spend a lot of 
money to renovate my store,” re- 
torted Grocer Harris in 1926, “and 
get all hot and bothered about ty- 
ing up with your national adver- 
tising, scratch my brain about 
‘specials’ when I am getting all 
the best business in town. Folks 
are accustomed to coming to my 
store. They know what they want 
before they come, so there is no 
use ‘dressing’ the place. 

“If I arranged my stock in that 
‘open-display’ way you suggest, 
my customers might think that I 
am going high-hat or endeavoring 
to put something over on them. 
They come in here and tell us 
what they want. If they don’t take 
their groceries with them, we just 
send them over to their homes. I 
am just a grocer—not a high-pres- 
sure salesman, as you would like 
to have me.” 

The next time I was in Bob 
Harris’ store was a few months 
ago. If I had not spotted Bob’s 


cherubic face, I would have be- 
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lieved the store had a new owner. 
It was entirely different. Instead 
of a model grocery of the gay 
nineties, it resembled one of the 
A & P stores in a metropolitan 
center. The entire store had been 
made over. All the latest grocery 
fixtures had been installed. The 
place was spic and span. Plenty 
of counter cards, give-aways, 
streamers and other dealer helps 
of national advertisers were in 
evidence. 

“Well, boy,” hailed Bob Harris, 
1933, “I bet you didn’t recognize 
the old shack, eh? Isn’? it an im- 
provement? Am I doing the busi- 
ness? Take a look around!” 

I did. Harris had six clerks 
and all of them were busy. Cus- 
tomers were moving about and 
helping themselves to products, all 
of which were within easy reach. 
There was no delivery service and 
I did not hear any complaints. The 
clerks were simply filling orders, 
and then placing the goods in the 
customers’ cars parked outside. 

“How come, Bob?” I queried. 

“Oh, it all came about quite 
naturally,” he confided. “A few 
months after you were here last 
time, one of those new chains made 
its appearance here in town. I 
didn’t pay much attention to it at 
first but when another chain came, 
I started to sit up and take notice. 
Some old customers of mine just 
didn’t seem to come back regularly 
any more, and when they did, they 
were kind of uppity. I thought 
they were going high-hat, prob- 
ably because they had been taking 
long motor trips and seeing some 
of the country or getting to Little 
Rock too frequently. 


Customers No Longer 
“Small Towners” 


“T finally wised up when a few 
of the jobber’s boys came through 
and told me that I just was out 
of step with the times. My cus- 
tomers were no longer ‘small town- 
ish.” If I wanted to stay in busi- 
ness, I’d better adopt some of those 
‘big-town’ methods that the chain 
fellows were doing, and that my 
trade was getting used to. 

“And I did. Shot the works 
and here’s the result. In 1932, I 
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did a volume of $134,500, and took 
unto myself, a 3.1 per cent profit. 
Not bad for a small towner, or 
rather, I should say, a big-town 
grocer like me.” 

I discovered that many other 
small-town independent grocers, 
who were like Bob Harris in 1926, 
have done the same. Percolation 
of the chains with their modern 
methods, the fundamental changes 
in the habits of small-town folks 
themselves and the higher stand- 
ard of living due to the many mod- 
ern conveniences made available 
to small-town citizenry within the 
last few years, all have tended to 
step up the independent grocer. 


Change Has Been Slow 
But Thorough 


The change has been gradual 
but it has been thorough. When 
viewed over a period of seven 
years, the change in the small-town 
grocery business is tremendous. 
According to certain authorities, 
an average of $25,000,000 has been 
spent annually during the last few 
years by independent grocers, 
many of whom operate in small 
towns, in modernizing their stores. 
Besides, the annual budget for 
local advertising by these grocers 
is more than $20,000,000. 

All of which is a far cry from 
the “cracker-barrel” and “country- 
store keeper” attitude of just a 
few years ago. 

The small-town druggist has 
been equally as progressive as his 
neighbor, the grocer. At least, I 
observed that the druggist has not 
only kept pace with the modern 
merchandising but he has also 
clung tenaciously to an old-fash- 
ioned American idea, now almost 
obsolete among the city drug trade. 
Depression regardless, the small- 
town druggist insists upon doing 
business at a profit. 

“oar, stranger,” pleasantly 
drawled a Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, druggist when I questioned 
his prices on my purchases, “I am 
not in business for my health. I 
am not hijacking the price nor am 
I slicing it. I’m only taking my 
fair profit which the manufacturer 
expected me to take when he 
made up his retail price list. 
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“That $1.20 that I am asking you 
for the large bottle of Wildroot 
Hair Tonic is the regular retail 
price and not 79 cents which you 
claim you always pay in New 
York City. For that medium-sized 
Listerine bottle, I am charging 
you also the right price of 50 cents 
instead of 39 cents which you 
think is the price, just because you 
are accustomed to buying from a 
city price cutter.” 

This experience with a druggist 
holding to established retail prices 
in face of the present depression 
was repeated many times in my 
travels in Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas and other Midwest States. 

In my conversations with retail- 
ers, jobbers and manufacturers’ 
sales representatives whom I en- 
countered, I was given ample evi- 
dence that the rural dealer is fol- 
lowing traditionally successful 
methods in operating a store. The 
customer gets what he asks for. 
No substituting of private labels 
for advertised products. He is not 
cutting price, nor haggling after 
bigger discounts. The town dealer 
is doing right by his wholesaler, 
his customer and his business. 

As a consequence, the small 
retailers are free from those many 
ills which are affecting the retail- 
ers in the large cities. 

In a recent survey, jobbers in 
thirty-three cities were asked this 
question: “Is the small-town re- 
tailer a good merchant compared 
with the city merchant?” Of all 
replies, 70 per cent were affirma- 
tive, 

A few months ago, I talked with 


+. 
Joins Critchfield 


Dwight Reed has joined Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, as 
a contact man. He formerly was with 
George Enos Throop, Inc., outdoor ad- 
vertising, Chicago. 





Appoints Gooch 
Joseph Gooch, Jr., New York, has been 
appointed executive director of the Manu- 
facturers’ Institute of Automotive Elec- 
trical Replacement Parts, Inc. 


Death of H. S. Conell 
Harry S. Conell, associated with the 
Stewart-Jordan Company, Inc., Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, died last week. 
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the head of a wholesale drug house 
in Lincoln, Nebr. His house does 
about 75 per cent of its business 
in small towns. He travels about 
a dozen men in Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

“There is no doubt about it,” 
declared this wholesaler, “the 
small-town dealer has perked up 
considerably during the last few 
years. He is a shrewder and 
smarter merchandiser than he used 
to be. Furthermore, he is more 
conscious of the nationally adver- 
tised products, and strives to give 
a better break than formerly, espe- 
cially if there is any evidence of 
a demand that will enable him to 
boost his profitable volume. 

“It has been our experience 
lately that manufacturers who 
have made some attempt to pro- 
mote sales, through advertising 
reaching the small-town commu- 
nities we cover, are rewarded with 
direct merchandising co-operation 
upon the part of the druggists. 
We know that in the small towns 
of our territories ‘clerk-switching’ 
and other bedeviling elements of 
city competition are not as preva- 
lent. The small-town druggist 
knows his customers so well per- 
sonally that he finds it better bus- 
iness to give them what they ask 
for. Besides, he wants to take 
his profit too. 

“The modern small-town drug- 
gist is now fully aware of the 
pulling power of nationally adver- 
tised products, and is not only 
giving them these days a ‘new deal’ 
but also a square deal.” 


_ 
With Sterling Sign & Poster 


Albert A. Bressler, formerly with New 
Process Advertising, Inc., has joined the 
— Sign & Poster Company, New 

‘ork. ’ 





New Cincinnati Business 
Sy F. Hill, who has been engaged 
in free lance work, has started an ad- 
vertising service under his own name at 
2883 Harrison Avenue, Cincinnati. 


Vick to Move 


The advertising and sales offices of the 
Vick Chemical sx. will be moved 
from Greensboro, N. C, to New York 
about the middle of August. 














Humor in the Sales Contest 


Radio Company Appeals to the National Sport of France to Increase Sales 


HE American manufacturer 

who decides to run a sales con- 
test for dealers in any part of the 
world would do well to look up 
the national sport of that people 
first. He will have to wait a while 
in France, however, for the House 
of Philips,»makers of the “630” 
radio set has, according to Adver- 
tiser’s Weekly of London, been 
successful in tying up with the na- 
tional sport of France. As every 
bicycle manufacturer knows that 
sport is cycling. 

The famous “Six-Days’ Trial” 
which takes place in Paris and the 
strenuous “Tour de France” arouse 
the same type of interest in France 
as the world series does in Amer- 
ica. The rules and qualifications 
of a recent dealer contest were 
therefore based upon cycling 
events. This was emphasized by 
humorous pictorial commentary in 
all the dealer advertising matter 
which was issued. 

The winners were those dealers 
who sold the greatest number of 
sets in a six-week period. Each 
dealer received a handicap accord- 
ing to the sales possibilities of his 
area and regional prizes were 
awarded to the winners of the 
preliminary heats. The first na- 
tional prize was a Renault car 
valued at 32,000 francs. Several 
other prizes of good size were also 
awarded. 

For each radio set sold a dealer 
was credited with a certain number 
of kilometers on his distance. The 
first shot was a large mailing piece 
entitled, “In the Saddle for the 
Six Weeks.” At the same time 
a series of advertisements for the 
radio sets was begun in the na- 
tional press and magazines. A 
series of postcards, letters and 
folders was mailed to dealers to 
stimulate their efforts and to ac- 
quaint them with results. Radio 
messages were transmitted every 
Saturday night from Radio-Paris. 

The advertising material included 
posters printed with the dealer’s 
name and address, folders printed 
in eight colors, one hundred sets of 


prospect letters, each set compris- 
ing several letters and a folder 
printed in twelve colors. 

All letters were written es- 
pecially to appeal to the various 
types of provincial prospects in- 




















The front cover of the brochure an- 
nouncing the contest and illustrating 
the prizes 


cluding a special set of prospect 
letters with the theme of replacing 
out-of-date radio sets by the 
Philips’ set; complete window dis- 
play material, plates for local ad- 
vertising and a moving picture film 
with the dealer’s name and address 
added. 

The humorous copy appealed par- 
ticularly to. the retailers. They en- 
tered the contest with enthusiasm. 





Sales Tax on Electros 


Electrotypes, mats and stereotypes are 
taxable under the New York State sales 
tax law in all cases except when shipped 
out of the State by a manufacturer. The 
tax of 1 per cent is to be added to all 
invoices, according to a ruling by Mark 
Graves, State Commissioner o axation 
and Finance. 

This ruling does not conform with 
advice previously handed down by the 
tax commission. The New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association makes the 
suggestion that the latest ruling be dis- 
regarded pending further developments. 
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ALL IN A DAY’S MAIL 


s While in Editor Macfadden’s 

office recently, he showed me 
the letters from readers which had 
come across his desk that particu- 
lar day. Stacks and stacks. Some 
of these missives were on daintily 
monogrammed stationery. Others 
were typed on business letterheads. 
A few were postcards. Some more 
were laboriously scrawled notes 
on inexpensive paper. 


Without exception, all these let- 
ters were human documents, stat- 
ing a personal problem and asking 
the answer from Mr. Macfadden, 
the editor of Physical Culture 
Magazine. 


A mother of two young children 
wanted to know what to do about 
a father who drank continuously 
and belittled her in front of the 
little ones. 


Another, the editor of a small 
town newspaper, had a son afflicted 
with a physical ailment and 
thought that, perhaps, Mr. Mac- 
fadden could recommend certain 
athletic exercises which would cure 
the boy. 


A charming young matron, high- 
hatted by the local society, desired 
to learn how popular hostesses en- 
tertained. 


In that day’s mail, there were 
many, many other such strikingly 
human personal problems. Prob- 
lems not important to anyone else 
but the writers. However, to them, 
a solution of these personal prob- 
lems was vitally necessary. And 
the editors of Physical Culture 
Magazine have never yet failed to 
respond to these or the thousands 
of other calls for help with per- 
sonal problems. Either through 
direct. correspondence or in the 
columns of Physical Culture Mag- 
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azine, the editors endeavor always 
to give the proper and helpful ad- 
vice on perplexing human prob- 
lems. 


Look at a copy of the August is- 
sue of Physical Culture Magazine. 
Not a few are the enlightening, 
authoritative articles on human re- 
lationship. “The Other Woman 
Talks to Wives,” a frank and fear- 
less discussion of an extremely 
intimate and personal subject; 
“Fighting for My Life,” a personal 
experience story by Albert Payson 
Terhune; “Raising a Happy Fam- 
ily in the Depression” by Sarah 
Jane Carr. “Boy or Girl—Can We 
Pre-determine It?” by George Syl- 
vester Viereck. These are just a 
few of the score of instructive, 
timely features devoted to the 
commonsense handling of daily 
human problems. 


This co-operative, sympathetic 
attitude on the part of its editors 
towards personal and family re- 
lationships explains why Physical 
Culture Magazine has today a 
growing, loyal audience of more 
than a quarter of a million read- 
ers. Regular readers, regular folks 
who comprise a substantial market 
that cannot be sold in any way but 
through the advertising pages of 
Physical Culture. Can we tell you 
more about it? 


5 low 


AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
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BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Incorporated, ADVERTISING 
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“My wife says the best way to buy 
silk stockings now is to get em in 


Cellophane.” 


“Everybody seems to have the 
Cellophane idea these days. What 
agency does Du Pont’s advertising?” 


“BBDO.” 











New York . Catcaco - Boston . Burrato . Prrrssurnce . Minnearouis . Kansas Crrv 
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he WASHINGTON Post 


announces 


























THE APPOINTMENT OF 


FRANK H. MEEKER 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


as 


EASTERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


and 


GUY S. OSBORN, INc 


360 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, ILL. 


as 


WESTERN ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


BOTH APPOINTMENTS ARE EFFECTIVE AS 
OF JULY 7, 1933 


The Washington Post, under new ownership, makes these appoint- 
ments as part of a program for advancement of the newspaper, not 
only as a business entity, but in editorial service to its readers, 
typographical appearance, and the numerous items which go to 
make a good newspaper. 
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Railroad Calls on “Dr. Nature” to 


Sell Vacation Trips 


Semi-Cartoon Character Offers a Reason and an Excuse to Depression- 
Harried Individuals 


Wilk Chicago the Mecca in- 
stead of the point of depar- 
ture this summer for the traveling 
public, selling the idea of a West- 
ern vacation presented a difficult 
problem for the Burlington Rail- 
road. To meet the situation, an in- 
teresting campaign is being run in 
Chicago newspapers with a new 
character, “Dr. Nature,” created to 
prescribe a much needed vacation 
for those who have been unable to 
get away from business for the 
last three years. 

Dr. Nature is called upon to sup- 
port the theory that with many 
people vacations are long overdue, 
that health has been jeopardized by 
permitting business trials to inter- 
fere for three years with a period 
of recreation away from home. 
From the top of the advertise- 
ments, this medico, in semi-cartoon 
form, speaks to those who can af- 
ford to go now to Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone or Glacier National 
Parks, pointing out the critical 
necessity of vacations from the 
standpoint of health. He also sup- 
plies them with an excuse for mak- 
ing an expenditure for a vacation 
just at this time. 

Very low fares, featured in bold 
type, furnish additional support for 
the arguments of health, self-inter- 
est and economy. 

“You need a change—visit Yel- 
lowstone.” 

“Get away from the monotony 
of seeing the same places and do- 
ing the same things, and you will 
feel better about everything.” 

“Re-create in Glacier Park. We 
recharge run-down batteries — or 
else buy new ones. But we can’t 
buy new batteries for human en- 
ergy. If we're wise, we take a 
vacation and let Nature recharge 
us. 

These are some of the direct 
commands offered under the head- 
ing, “Dr. Nature says.” 

The advice in each advertise- 





ment is followed by a short but 
active description of the vacation 
advantages of Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, or Glacier. The insertions 
alternate in featuring each one of 
the parks although the three parks 
are mentioned in each piece of 
copy. Burlington escorted tours are 
also presented in each insertion. 
The net of Dr. Nature’s argu- 
ment is the appeal of self-interest, 
presented in such a way that the 
traveler who decides to go can 
justify the expenditure in his own 
mind and also defend his act 
against the criticism of his friends. 
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Trade Commission Releases Rules 
on Securities Act 


HE Federal Trade Commission 

last week approved the rules, 
regulations and forms for adminis- 
tration of the Securities Act of 
1933. Copies of these are available 
upon application to the Commis- 
sion. Several of the sections are of 
interest to,advertisers since they 
deal with the contents of prospec- 
tuses and other forms of adver- 
tising. 

These sections follow: 

“Art. 12. CONTENTS OF 
PROSPECTUS. The information 
set forth in the prospectus, includ- 
ing financial statements, except as 
to the latest balance sheet and the 
profit and loss statement for the 
latest fiscal year, may be ex- 
pressed in a condensed or sum- 
marized form and need not follow 
the numerical sequence of the items 
of information required in the reg- 
istration statement, provided that 
such condensation and rearrange- 
ment shall not omit any item of 
information which may be mate- 
rial or may be necessary in order 
that the other statements contained 
in such prospectus shall not be 
misleading. There shall be inserted 
in a conspicuous part of the pro- 
spectus, and in type as large as that 
used in the body thereof, the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“‘Copies of the registration 
statement on file with the Federal 
Trade Commission may be pro- 
cured from the Commission upon 
payment of the legal charge there- 
for. Neither the fact that such 
registration statement has been 
filed with the Commission, nor the 
issuance of this prospectus under 
the rules or regulations prescribed, 
shall be deemed a finding by the 
Commission that this prospectus is 


+ 
Petrtyl with Chek-Chart 


E. A. Petrtyl, at one time advertising 
manager of the Zenith Radio Corporation, 
Chicago, has been conn general 
manager of the Chek-Chart Corporation, 
of that city, automotive lubrication 
bulletins and periodicals. He was, for 
seven years, advertising and sales man- 
ager of the Diamond T Motor Car 

pany. 
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true and accurate on its face, or 
omits to state a material fact or to 
mean that the Commission has in 
any way passed upon the merits 
of, or ‘given approval to, such 
prospectus or the security men- 
tioned therein.’ 


“All information required by 
this rule to be included in a pro- 
spectus shall be placed in a con- 
spicuous part of the prospectus in 
type as large as that generally used 
in the body of the prospectus. 

“The registrant shall file with 
the prospectus a complete recon- 
ciliation and tie of all data shown 
in the prospectus with that shown 
in the registration statement. 

“Art. 13. PROSPECTUSES. 

“(a) Five copies of the form of 
prospectus proposed to be issued 
with respect to a security shall be 
filed with the registration state- 
ment. The Commission shall be 
notified of the price and date to be 
inserted in the prospectus prior to 
the date of the public offering. 

“(b) No prospectus purporting to 
comply with the requirements of 
Section 10 shall be used unless and 
until five copies of such form of 
prospectus shall have been filed 
with the Commission. 

“(c) Inacase where a prospectus 
consists of a radio broadcast such 
prospectus shall be reduced to writ- 
ing and five copies thereof shall be 
filed by the user of such prospec- 
tus with the Commission at least 
five days before such prospectus is 
to be broadcast or otherwise issued 
to the public. 

“(d) Each prospectus and form 
of prospectus shall have the date 
on which it is to be issued printed 
in a conspicuous place.” 


Mercready Has New Service 

Herbert V. Mercready, president and 
treasurer of The Mercready-Phelps Com 
pany, Plainfield, N, J., advertising, ~ 
sold _ his interest in that company to 
W. Edward Wheaton, Jr., and Robert M. 
Shepherd. Mr. Mercready has formed a 
ny advertising service at Garw 
N. ootaang & a consulting capacity 
Nid ‘Mercready helps. 
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Foreign Words in Trade-Marks 
Are Held Descriptive 


Two Recent Decisions Apply to One of Commonest Causes of 
Trade-Mark Litigation 


NE of the commonest causes 

of action before the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals is 
found in confusion over what is 
a descriptive trade-mark. Two re- 
cent decisions of the court deal 
with this source of frequent mis- 
understandings. 

The first decision was made in 
re an application of the Northern 
Paper Mills for registration of the 
word “Gasa” as a trade-mark for 
a toilet paper. It was maintained 
by the applicant that although 
“Gasa” is the Spanish word for 
“gauze” inasmuch as it is a for- 
eign word it could not properly 
be considered as descriptive of a 
product sold in the United States. 

In its decision the court said, 
“The question whether a word in 
a foreign language and not adopted 
into the English language can be 
held to be descriptive when used 
as a trade-mark in the United 
States, has not heretofore been be- 
fore this court. However, we be- 
lieve the rule has been well estab- 
lished by other courts, particularly 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the predecessor 
of this court in its trade-mark 
jurisdiction, that a word taken 
from a well-known foreign modern 
language, which is, itself, descrip- 
tive of a product, will be so con- 
sidered when it is attempted to be 
registered as a trade-mark in the 
United States for the same prod- 
uct.” 

The Court then 
cases among them: 

“In re Maclin- Zimmer - McGill 
Tobacco Company, 49 App. D. C. 
181, 262 Fed. 635, the Spanish 
words ‘El Gallo’ were held to be 
not registrable because the equiva- 
lent, ‘Our Rooster,’ and a picture 
of a rooster, had been registered 
as a trade-mark in the United 
States theretofore. 

“McKesson & Robbins vs. Phil- 
lips Chemical Company, 53 F. (2d) 


cited several 
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342, and ibid., 53 F. (2d) 1011, 
held that the Spanish words ‘Leche- 
de-Magnesia’ were descriptive, the 
word ‘leche’ being the equivalent 
of the English word ‘milk.’ 

“The French word ‘thermogene,’ 
meaning ‘caloric,’ was held to be 
descriptive in Thermogene Co. vs. 
Thermozine Co., 234 Fed. 69. 

“A foreign word used in the 
country of its origin, in a descrip- 
tive way, cannot be used as a trade- 
mark in this country. Coty vs. Le- 
Blume Import Co., 292 Fed. 264, 
267. 

“The Italian words, ‘Conserva 
Di Tomate,’ were held descriptive 
of tomato preserves or paste, and 
were involved in Roncoroni vs. 


Gross, 86 N. Y. Supp. 1112. 


Another Descriptive 
Italian W ord 


“The Italian word ‘Tippo,’ mean- 
ing, in English, ‘type,’ used as an 
adjective, was held to be descrip- 
tive, and, when used in connection 
with names of certain varieties of 
wines, was held to be not properly 
used as a trade-mark. Italian 
Swiss Colony vs. Italian Vineyard 
Co., 158 Cal. 252, 110 Pac. Rep. 
913. In the last-named case the 
court has collated a large number 
of similar words, and discussed 
their descriptive character. 

“In Charles R. De Bevoise Co. vs. 
H. & Co., 69 N. J. E., 114, 60 Atl. 
Rep. 407, the French word ‘bras- 
siere’ was held to be not subject 
to exclusive appropriation as a 
trade-mark.” 

The court then said: 

“These cases are sufficiently il- 
lustrative of the point. There has 
been some doubt expressed by some 
courts as to whether a word taken 
from an obscure or comparatively 
unknown foreign language would 
be held to be descriptive when used 
as a trade-mark in the United 
States, but so far as the cases go 
of which we are advised, no doubts 
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have been expressed that a descrip- 
tive word, used in one of the - 
ern languages of the principal na- 
tions of the world, cannot be 
properly registered as a trade-mark 
under the present laws of the 
United States on that subject. 

“It has been said that the En- 
glish equivalent of the word 
sought to be registered, namely, 
‘gauze,’ is not descriptive of toilet 
paper, but suggestive only. 

“We canndét agree with this con- 
clusion. It is not descriptive in 
every respect, perhaps, but to the 
ordinary mind it is at Yeast de- 
scriptive of many of the qualities 
of the article upon which it is used, 
assuming, of course, that it is not 
misdescriptive.” 

A second decision was in the 
case of Barber-Coleman Company 
vs. Overhead Door Corporation. 

It was held that “Over Head 
Door” (the word “Door” being 
disclaimed), is merely descriptive 


— 


Nix to Join Erwin, Wasey 

Edward D. Nix, who has been with 
the St. Louis office of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, of which he was a 
director, has resigned. He will join the 
Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany on July 15. Mr. Nix, who has 
directed the advertising department of 
University College at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has discontinued this 
activity but will continue as a lecturer 
on advertising at Iowa State University. 


Made New York Manager of 
Moser & Cotins - 


H. L. Hicks has been appointed mana- 
ger of the New York office of Moser & 
Cotins, Inc., Utica advertising agency. 
He became associated with the agency 
several months ago when the activities of 
Hampton, Weeks & Marston of which 
he was a member, were consolidated with 
those of its New York office. 


A. N. A. E. Appointment 


Alvin R. Magee, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives, has appointed 
Hoyt F. Boyland, advertising director 
of the Richmond, Ind., Palladium-Item, 
as secretary-treasurer of the association. 


Death of Allard Smith 


Allard Smith, formerly vice-president 
in charge of the new business and ad- 
vertising department of the former Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, died last 
week. He was president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce in 1928 and 1929. 
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of garage doors and has not at- 
tained a secondary meaning. 

The court then had the forth- 
coming to say: 

“In the instant case, irrespective 
of what rights appellee may have 
against those who by unfair meth- 
ods attempt to palm off their goods 
as the geods of appellee, it seems 
clear that the registrant should not 
have the right to appropriate an 
adjective in common use, which in 
our minds is descriptive of appel- 
lee’s garage doors, and by regis- 
tration acquire the presumptive 
exclusive right to the use of the 
term in connection with the sale 
of such merchandise. The mere 
fact that it has made a great com- 
mercial success in using the term 
and that others are profiting by 
its expenditure of money and en- 
ergy in familiarizing the public 
with the term, is no justification 
for a continuation of the registered 
status of the trade-mark involved.” 


+ i 


On the Subject of News 


Tourist Trape 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

By reading the June 29 issue of 
Printers’ Ink, I secured information 
concerning a change in the personnel of 
an advertising agency that will be worth 
many times the annual subscription price. 

This is by no means the first time 
PRINTERS’ Inx has rendered me a real 
service, Several times during the year 
I have had a similar experience. 

I congratulate you on the promptness 
and accuracy of the news department. 
You seem to know, and know in time. 

Joun E. ATKINsoN, 
Director of Publication. 


Hearn Appoints Rosenberg 


Milton B. Rosenberg has been ap- 
pointed publicity director of the Hearn 
Department Store, New York, following 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Joseph A. Donovan. Mr. Rosenberg, who 
was formerly with Lord & Thomas and 
the Hearst Publications, had been assis- 
tant to the publicity director and head 
of Hearn’s art department. 





New Display Service 

Creative Displays, Inc., is a new win- 
dow display service formed at Chicago. 
Harve Ferrill, for seven years head of 
Neighborhood Stores Display Service, 
Inc., of that city, heads the new firm. 
Associated are L. R. Schroeder, display 
artist, and H. T. Klein, display setting 
designer. Headquarters are at 227 West 
Ontario Street. 
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was changed to 


COMPANY 


| New and enlarged quarters have been 
occupied on the tenth floor of the 
Hodgson Building. There has been 


no change in the officers or directors. 


a 


President 
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To Make a Great 





The announcement of the consolidation of The Memphis Evening 
Appeal with The Commercial Appeal, and the decision to limit 
publication to the morning and Sunday field, is the result of a 
decision reached after careful consideration and painstaking in- 
vestigation and a determination to make a great newspaper 
greater. 


With a modesty not unbecoming its 92 years, The Commer- 
cial Appeal assures its readers, now in the fourth generation, 
that it was never more securely prepared for so ambitious a 
pledge, nor more keenly intent on keeping it. The handsome 
new building, the improved and dern equip t, an expert 
and capable staff from roof to street, add to the enthusiasm 
and the earnestness of the desire to make a newer, a bigger 
and a better paper. 





Eight leased wires from the four corners of the earth literally 
pour 100,000 words of news into The Commercial Appeal office 
every night—more news than any newspaper in America outside 
of New York receives. Four of these wires are operated by the 
old reliable Associated Press. The Chicago Tribune and the 
United Press supplement this, and today, two new wire services 
are added, the International News Service and the Universal Ser- 
vice, both snappy, bright and energetic news gatherers. Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph branch offices in The Commercial 
Appeal building bring the news of interest from 300 special 
correspondents in the tri-states and from efficiently organized 
bureas in Washington, Nashville, Jackson, Miss., and Little Rock. 


In addition—the debutante, the society matron, the house- 
wife, the working girl, all meet in the new and attractive wo- 
man’s page of the new Commercial Appeal. Dorothy Dix, Helen 
Rowland, Louella Parsons, Ann Arlington, Nancy Page, Myrtle 
Eldred, the cream of women writers. 


Added wire services bring more complete market tables and 
comments by Forbes and other experts. Damon Runyon and 
Westbrook Pegler will be added to the sport pages. Arthur 
Brisbane, so long a favorite of Evening Appeal readers, as well 
as Ely Culbertson, the master of bridge, are to be continued. 


For all the family, the little folks particularly, there is a full 
page of comics, the best that money can buy. Paraded for their 
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pleasure every morning will be the Gumps, Maggie and Jiggs, 
Tailspin Tommy, Little Orphan Annie, Skippy, Popeye, Moon 
Mullins, Mickey M , Ella Cinders—a combination unsur- 
passed by any other American newspaper. In addition to Ham- 
bone, originated by J. P. Alley, one of America’s outstanding 
cartoonists, there will appear daily his timely cartoons on the 
front page. 


Will Rogers, Odd McIntyre, Doctor Evans, Walter Lippmann 
and Governor Patterson are on the job as usual, ready to enter- 
tain, inform and delight. A newcomer to this circle is the cele- 
brated Robert Ripley with his interesting collection of strange 
things. 





All in all, The Commercial Appeal greets its readers with the 
confident belief that at no time in its long career has it been 
more thoroughly equipped to present a well-rounded, informa- 
tive, instructive and entertaining newspaper. 

JAMES HAMMOND, Publisher. 


Reprinted in part from The Commercial Appeal, July 1, 1933. 


Increased prices for cotton and lumber have already increased 
the purchasing power of Memphis—the South's first market in 
trading area population. With the powerful added reader- 
interest pledged above, in the only newspaper that completely 
covers this vast enriched market, Memphis offers the national 
advertiser ‘‘right-now’’ opportunity and results. 


The Commercial Appeal 


** South’s Largest Newspaper ”’ 
a 


National Representative: The Branham Co. 


New York Chicago Dallas Detroit Atlanta 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 


master of the Mid-South. 





Newspaper Greater 
















Cc Owners and Operators of STATION WMC, Radio Market- 

















































HE subject of the picture is 

one of those hopeful and help- 
ful individuals, cheerfully dumb, 
whom yoy encounter in the comics 
and on the stage and occasionally 
in real life. 

He wears a floppy. old hat, a 
flannel jacket, white shirt, 
white pants, and tennis 
shoes. He’s on his way, 
blandly smiling, into a 
doorway over which hangs 
a sign: 


TENNIS RACKETS 
RE-STRUNG 


In his left hand he car- 
ries a racket, obviously in 
need of re-stringing. 

And in his right he car- 
ries a bewildered and in- 
dignant cat. 

The picture, reprinted 
from Judge, is one of a 
series of dealer-help post- 
ers being sent to dealers 
by the Victor Surgical Gut 
Company. Along with this, 
the first of the posters, 
went a letter, saying: 


This is the first of a 
series of eye-catching tennis 


ready for you to set up on 
your window, door glass, or bulletin 
board. The poster will catch the 
eye, the cartoon will bring a smile, 
and the message “TENNIS RACKETS 
Strunc Here” will bring the cus- 
tomers into your tennis department. 
By the way, have you ordered 
your supply of Victor Tennis Strings 
with the free racket hoods? You 
get a hood free with each set of 
(Verifast) Tournament, Imperial, 
Royal and (Sturdibilt) Commander, 
Superb and Renown strings; and if 
your order or seasonal contract 
totals three dozen sets or more (as- 
sorted if you wish) your name and 
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Funny Posters Help Dealers Sell 
Tennis Strings 


As a Part of a Broad Program of Advertising, They Build Good-Will 
and Help Boost Volume 


address will be reproduced on the 
hoods in bright vermilion (special 
processing) free. And then you will 
also get identifying labels bearing 
your imprint to be gummed to the 
rackets you string with these grades. 
Your players will be eager to get 





posters which will be mailed “! want one expensive racket and four to carry 
to you during the season. under the arm, please” is the humorous caption 
It’s gummed on both sides, under the drawing in this poster 


them and this advertising will flash 
your name at all the courts in town. 

A “Tennis Rackets Strunc 
Here” sign, circulars for mailing to 
your players, retail price lists and 
circulars of help for tennis players 
are also supplied free to Victor 
dealers. 

The enclosed self-thailer will 
quickly bring you both strings and 
advertising matter. 


Yours truly, 
Cart G. ByorKMAN, 
President. 


P. S. Tennis is toddy’s fastest- 
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growing sport. Set up the poster 
now before you forget it.” 


Other posters, in similar vein, 
followed the first. And the dealers 
and re-stringers have liked them. 
President Bjorkman, just returned 
from an extensive field trip, re- 
ports: “More than 75 per cent of 
the posters we have sent out are in 
actual use.” 

Dealer helping is an activity 
upon which the Victor company 
lays heavy emphasis. In its busi- 
ness-paper advertising addressed to 
dealers, the company devotes much 
space to illustrations and descrip- 
tions of stickers, posters, racket 
hoods, seals, and circulars. 

Mostly, the Victor advertising— 
to tennis players and to the trade— 
is serious. But the funny posters 
are an exception. Here is how they 
started : 

Out in the field, an alert Victor 
salesman spotted the first cartoon 
of the poster series and sent it to 
headquarters. Headquarters well 
knew that the uses of humor in ad- 
vertising, sweet as they are to 
many genial persons, are still debat- 
able. But here, said the home of- 
fice, contemplating the ingenuous 
soul with his unstrung racket and 
his cat, was something too good to 
pass up. Somewhere, on a broad 
scale, there ought to be some use 
for it. 

Certain circumstances appeared 
to be propitious. The retail outlet 
for racket stringing, whether it be 
a sporting-goods store or a tennis 
club, is always something less of 


— 
Death of Oscar J. Lynch 


Oscar J. Lynch, of the Tooker Litho- 
graph Company, New York, died last 
week at Cleveland, aged sixty-four. His 
business career was particularly identified 
with outdoor advertising in the promo- 
tion of motion picture films. 





To Represent Missouri Paper 
The Moberly, Mo., Monitor-Index and 
Democrat has appointed Mitchell-Ruddell- 
Rudden, Inc., as its national advertising 
representative, effective August 1. 





Has Campana Account 
The Campana Corporation, Batavia, 
Ill., Campana’s Italian Balm, has placed 
its advertising account with Aubrey, 
Moore & Wallace, Inc., Chicago. 
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a place of business and something 
more of a gatheri place for 
tennis players. Naturally, the play- 
ers talk tennis. They spin yarns, 
some of them funny. To send into 
such a place a humorous poster 
would seem tremendously more 
appropriate than to send a comical 
wall-sign to, say, a funeral direc- 
tor. 

Anyway, the Victor management 
—and not too hesitantly—wrote for 
permission to reproduce the picture 
the salesman had sent in, and then 
broadcast the reproductions to the 
dealers. And that was the begin- 
ning of the funny-poster campaign. 

The posters, all of them, really 
are funny. The company manage- 
ment has insured that desideratum 
by confining the material to reprints 
from humorous publications. 

“Therefore,” says the manage- 
ment, “we have the corroboration 
of competent editors to back up our 
own opinions as to the pictures’ 
appeal.” 

Of course, the company looks 
upon the poster service as a supple- 
ment to its general program of ad- 
vertising. Yet the letter that accom- 
panied the first of the series ac- 
tually produced business. 

With the letter and the first 
poster the company enclosed a self- 
mailing combination price list and 
order form, the order form keyed 
by a distinctive color. 

And thus far, the company re- 
ports, that accompanying letter 
and order form “have produced as 
much business as an ordinary mail- 
ing with the usual sales letter.” 

+ 

New Management Service 

Hadden, Rabbe, Runzheimer & Swisher, 
is a new business with offices at 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. A. A. 
Hadden, Willis Rabbe and R. E. Run- 
zheimer all formerly with the Western 
division of The Thompson & Lichtner 


Company and Rhae M. Swisher are the 
principals. 


Bemis Bag to Gardner 
The Bemis Bro. Bag Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed the Gardner 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 





Appoints Marquis 
Sergei Soudeikine, artist, has appointed 
Francis Marquis, New York, as his busi- 
ness representative. 
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HE Census of Distribution has entirely discounting two-fifths§,. 

given business a clearer under- which is just as easy to sell. ' 
standing of where business comes 
from. 


case 


Manufacturers in many lines, seek- 
ing ways of disposing of their capac- 

Forty per cent of it— 40¢ out of ity economically, will find an 
every dollar spent at retail in the analysis of The Country Gentleman 
United States — comes from places market definitely encouraging.§4M/ 
under 10,000 population. Yet it is They will find in this 40% market: 
common practice, even among out- demand for almost everything that 
standing concerns, to concentrate the 60% market demands. They will 
sales and advertising effort on the find in The Country Gentleman 1 
more obvious urban 60%, almost sales-making power that eclipses Philad 
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ll the leaders in any com- 
nity. Sell the leaders in all com- 
nities before concentrating too 
vily on followers, wherever they 
found. Your advertising in 
Country Gentleman will reach 
550,000 families — 86% car-own- 
g, 70% home-owning — just the 
d of consumers most influential 
determining what their neigh- 


brs buy and consume. If your product is one 

The cost is but 3!4 cents per fam- phat most families can use or en- 

y for a full page every month for . 

vo joy... The Country Gentleman 
should be one of the first three mag- 

azines in your advertising plan. 






















* A B.C. figures. More detailed analysis raises this figure to 80% 
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Helping Beer Go Robot 


How One Company That Sold to Breweries Years Ago Is Coming Back 


into the Field 


By Louis H. Brendel 


Advertising Manager, Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. 


INCE Volstead clapped the ether 
mask on the thriving brewing 
industry some thirteen years ago, 
remarkable strides have been made 
in the field of automatic control. 
Without exception the other proc- 
ess industries have become 


rigorous training in the petroleum 
industry they worked out improved 
methods of brewery temperature 
and flow control which are en- 
tirely automatic. Of course, these 
suggested layouts were carefully 





more and more dependent 
upon the automatic control 
of temperatures, pressures 
and rates of flow. For the 
most part, the old pre- 
Prohibition brewmaster re- 
lied upon manual control 
throughout in the making 
and bottling of his beer. 

The Mason Regulator 
Company realized this, 
however, for it had sup- 
plied hundreds of pressure 
regulators to the nation’s 
breweries in each of the 
thirty-seven years prior to 
1919. During the thirteen- 
year Rip Van Winkle of 
the good old malt mills, 
our subsidiary company, 
the Neilan Co., had played 
a part in the development 
of automatic control in the 
oil industry. 


was, and still is, to bring 
to the brewer’s attention 








(DIVISION OF MASON BECULATOR CO.) 
Caitlormia, 


Obviously our probletn BIS: HEE BGRES. HEE 
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the fact that our line has 
expanded and developed. 
Our major task is even 
more difficult. It consists 
of convincing several hun- 
dred brewing experts that 
what was formerly done 
manually can now be done better 
automatically. 

Over a year ago we decided to 
prepare for the re-awakening of 
the hibernating brewing industry. 
Through our old contacts through- 
out the country we made various 
surveys of the process of beer 
brewing. Our control engineers 





carefully studied the conditions and 
results desired. And due to their 








SD 


Even before beer came back, Neilan ran this ad- 

vertisement in oil journals, telling how in auto- 

matic control brewers would have a new develop- 
ment, thanks to the oil industry 


checked with friendly brewmasters 
and superintendents. 

We then had another difficult 
problem to overcome. Our sales 
engineers are all young men who 
were in school when breweries 
were emasculated. As a result they 
were oil-minded, paper-minded, and 
so forth, but certainly not beer- 
minded. An intensive educational 
campaign has turned this particular 
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obstacle into a stepping stone. Flow 
diagrams of breweries showing all 
places which can best be controlled 
automatically, along with thorough 
descriptions of just what is re- 
quired with good brews, were 
studied by our engineers. 

To stress the importance of get- 
ting the brewery slant we even 
ran beer copy in other process 
industry trade journals as far back 
as last August. Numerous reprints 
of these advertisements were made 
and sent to our sales engineers. 
Furthermore, the last dozen monthly 
news letters, which we regularly 
send to all our representatives, 
have stressed the importance of the 
brewery market. 

Simultaneously a thorough mail- 
ing list was compiled of all the 
key men in the breweries which 
were licensed to manufacture de- 
alcoholized cereal beverages. We 
also expended considerable effort 
in sleuthing out all retired, semi- 
retired or active consulting engi- 
neers who are now supervising the 
design and construction of the new 
and modernized breweries. These 
names were placed in the hands of 
our engineers and calls started well 
before the election and the new 
deal. Direct mail has also been em- 
ployed to show the brewing in- 
dustry how Mason-Neilan auto- 
matic control can help to increase 
quality production and decrease 
costs. 

We are further stressing the 
analogy between the heavy tax 
burden which is being carried by 
the oil and brewing industry. 
Pointing out that it is only by 
improved automatic control meth- 
ods in each, that manufacturing 
costs may be held down sufficiently 
to keep the selling price within 
shooting range of the consumer's 
pocket book. 

That our efforts are and will 
be rewarded is shown by the fact 
that several new control wrinkles 
have been worked out by our in- 
dividual sales engineers in differ- 
ent parts of the country where 
they are in constant touch with 
consulting engineers who are 
building the latest thing in brew- 
eries. In orders we are reaping the 
rewards of our planned efforts to 
serve. 
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BE UP 
AND DOING! 


| pew trade will be made, not 

born. Better trade is, in fact, 
waiting for you, needing only 
to be sought and captured. Reach 
out to it through Punch, which 
can open up for you new markets 
in every part of the English- 
speaking world. Punch is read by 
the wealthiest buying-community 
in the world; it is read in leisure 
hours when persuasion is most 
powerful; it enjoys a reputation 
that lends prestige to everything 
advertised in its pages. Facts and 
figures innumerable letters 
from advertisers prove beyond a 


and 


| shadow of doubt that every pound 
| spent in Punch pays, and pays, 


and pays. Sell where sales are 


waiting. Start advertising now in 


PUNCH 


The only high-class weekly in England 
publishing audited net sales. 


Marion Jean Lyon. Advertisement Mgr.. Punch 
10, Bouverie Street, London, E. C. 4.. Eng. 





Building Fair Competition Codes 


The Government Has Said What Must Be in Them but Not What May 
Be Included in Addition 


Tue Ricwarp A. Fotey ADVERTISING 
Acency, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Several of our clients have asked us 
whether we could secure copies of so- 
called codes which are being considered 
—or whicl have been adopted—by va- 
rious trade groups. Do you have any- 
thing available along this line? 

Cuag. H. Eyes, 
President. 


S° far as the wording of the 
National Industrial Recovery 
Act is concerned, it says quite 
definitely what must be contained 
in any code, but leaves a wide 
latitude for industries to add to 
their individual codes as conditions 
prompt them. 

Under Section 3 of the act, it is 
stated that the President may ap- 
prove a code or codes of fair com- 
petition for a trade or industry 
(1) “If the President finds that 
such associations or groups impose 
no inequitable restrictions on ad- 
mission to membership therein and 
are truly representative of such 
trades or industries or subdivisions 
thereof and, (2) that such code or 
codes are not designed to promote 
monopolies or to eliminate or op- 
press small enterprises and will not 
operate to discriminate against 
them, and will tend to effectuate 
the policy of this title: Provided, 
that such code or codes shall not 
permit monopolies or monopolistic 
practices: Provided further, that 
where such code or codes affect 
the services and welfaré of persons 
engaged in other steps in the eco- 
nomic process, nothing in this sec- 
tion shall deprive such persons of 
the right to be heard prior to ap- 
proval by the President of such 
code or codes.” 

Section 7 of the act lays down 
the following requirements : 

“Every code of fair competition, 
agreement, and license approved, 
prescribed or issued under this title 
shall contain the following condi- 
tions: (1) that employees shall 
have the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively to representatives 


of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers 
of labor, or their agents, in the 
designation of such representatives 
or in self organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpos: 
of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; (2) that 
no employee and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assist 
ing a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers 
shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment, approved or prescribed 
by the President.” 

On June 20, General Johnson, 
administrator of the act, issued a 
bulletin in which he outlined pro- 
cedure for offering codes and the 
required provisions. After calling 
attention to the provisions of the 
act which have just been quoted, 
this bulletin gives the following 
principles to be considered : 

1. That basic code provisions re- 
lating to maximum hours may in- 
volve appropriate consideration of 
the varying conditions and require- 
ments of the several industries and 
the state of employment therein. 
An average work week should be 
defined so far as possible to provide 
for such a spread of employment 
as will provide work so far as 
practical for employees normally 
attached to the particular industry. 

2. Minimum wage scales should 
be sufficient to furnish compensa- 
tion for the hours of work as 
limited; sufficient, in fact, to pro- 
vide a decent standard of living in 
the locality where the workers 
reside. 

3. Conditions of employment 
should contain necessary safeguards 
for the health and safety of work- 
ers and for the stabilization of 
their employment. 

4. The Administration will frown 
on all efforts to increase prices 
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Printers’ 


PRINTERS’ INK 


Ink-lings 


Totally Exhausted 


is 

I CAN quite understand your sup- 
ply being exhausted,” writes Ivor 
Kenway, advertising manager, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., Inc., concerning a 
Printers’ Ink Monthly article. “Last 
year your weekly publication made a 
very brief reference to a small book- 
let of ours entitled «Out of Our 25th 
Depression,’ and immediately from 
all over the country came inquiries 


which, in no time at all, exhausted 


our entire supply.” 
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faster than wages are increased. It 
asks business to defer price in- 
creases as long as possible in order 
that re-employment and increased 
wages will put enough purchasing 
power to work to increase business 
materially. The trend of the Ad- 
ministration’s thought at the pres- 
ent time is obviously toward the 
formation of limited codes dealing 
with maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay and -ondi- 
tions of employment in a trade or 
industry. 


Cotton Textile Code .« 
as a Guide 


The Cotton Textile Code, which 
was approved by the President on 
July 9 and thereby becomes opera- 
tive July 17, indicates the type of 
limited code in which the Govern- 
ment is most interested at present. 
It is short and is really divided into 
two sections. 

The first section deals very defi- 
nitely with wages ‘and hours and 
the reporting on production data. 
The second part is more indefinite 
because it leaves the whole field 
wide open for later discussion and 
later submittal of code material. 

Under Section VI it says, “To 
further effectuate the policies of 
the act, the Cotton Textile Indus- 
try Committee, the applicants here- 
in, or such successor committee or 
committees as may hereafter be 
constituted by the action of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, the 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, is set up to co-operate with 
the Administration as a planning 
and fair practice agency for the 
Cotton Textile Industry. 

“Such agency may from time to 
time present to the Administrator 
recommendations based on condi- 
tions in the industry as they may 
develop from time to time which 
will tend to effectuate the opera- 
tion of the provisions of this code 
and the policy of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act.” 

Following are a number of 
things that this committee is ex- 
pected to take up later and in 
these subjects will be found those 
phases of code-building which will 
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be most interesting to marketing 
executives. Among these subjects 
are such things as the regulation 
of the disposal of distress mer- 
chandise, methods and conditions 
of phrasing, the naming and re- 
porting of prices, the elimination 
of unfair and destructive competi- 
tive prices and practices. 

In approving this code the Presi- 
dent made thirteen “interpretation 
and conditions.” These deal almost 
entirely with the wages and hours 
provisions of the original code and 
are obviously designed to see that 
nothing interferes with the Admin- 
istration’s plan to put more men 
back to work at better pay. 

From this code and from state- 
ments coming from Washington, 
it is obvious that the National Re- 
covery Administration is consid- 
ering wages and hours first and 
will take up unethical and uneco- 
nomic practices later. There has 
been some grumbling on the part 
of manufacturers who maintain 
that they cannot function success- 
fully and give higher wages with- 
out the elimination of competitive 
practices. The Government’s an- 
swer to this is that it is essential 
that industry get going on a pro- 
gram and that wages and hours 
are the first consideration in any 
program to increase mass purchas- 
ing power. 

Unofficially, it has been stated 
on several occasions that the Ad- 
ministration is primarily interested 
in getting the larger industries, em- 
ploying the most men, operating on 
satisfactory codes. It does not 
want to have this understood as 
a discouragement of smaller indus- 
tries but there is every indication 
that the larger industry codes will 
receive first consideration. 


Where a Number of 
Interests Conflict 


There has been a great deal of 
confusion regarding one important 
phase of code-making. This oc- 
curs in large industries where 
there are a number of conflicting 
interests, such as manufacturers, 
jobbers, retailers, and chains, 

At the present time this situa- 
tion is being met as follows: 

Each section of the industry, 
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operating through an association 
which will be representative, will 
build a code applying definitely to 
that section of the industry. For 
instance, the retailers get together 
and form a retail code dealing 
with their particular problems. The 
wholesalers and manufacturers do 
likewise. 

In addition to this, representa- 
tives of these associations are get- 
ting together to create a master 
code which would deal with those 
problems that are common to all 

units within the industry. Then, 
rw the smaller groups prepare 
their codes they can cover indus- 
try problems succinctly by sub- 
scribing to the industry’s master 
code. 

Manufacturers who wish to get 
bulletins and other material issued 
by the Recovery Administration 
should write to the Public Rela- 
tions Division, National Industrial 
Recovery Administration, Wash- 
ington. They should request to 
be put on a Special Bulletin List. 
It is wise for anybody interested 
in the operation of the act to get 
these bulletins because they release 
a lot of definite and specific in- 
formation. 

It is also likely to save a manu- 
facturer money since there are a 
number of so-called advisers who 
are selling material on a service 
basis which can be had free from 
the Government. This is not meant 
to imply that all of the organiza- 
tions offering service on the Re- 
covery Act are racketeers. As a 
matter of fact, a large majority 
of them are honest and have help- 
ful advice to offer. However, any 
manufacturer should investigate 
any adviser’s antecedents before 
buying his service. Industries look- 
ing for guidance in the prepara- 
tion of trade practice rules will do 
well to study some of the results 
of the trade practice conferences 
held by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. While most of these con- 
ferences were large in intent and 
small in results, their failure in 
many cases is due to the lack of 
such a club as is now furnished 
by the licensing provision of the 
Tene Act—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK 
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Advertising 
Manager — 








A manufacturer 
located in the 
middle west has 
+ a place, at 1933 
salary but with 
possibilities for the 
future, for an ex- 
perienced advertis- 
ing man with good 
sales background. 
Successful appli- 
cant must be cap- 
able public speaker 
with ability to 
conduct sales 
meetings. State 
past salaries and 
amount now re- 
quired. If possible, 
enclose photograph 
with record of past 
experience. 












































Address 


“A,” Box 154, 
Printers’ Ink 






































You're Telling Me! 


(Continued from page 4) 


reader must agree. Examples: 
“Do you wake up tired?” and 
“Could you use more money?” 
The theory is that you hook your 
reader from the start with this 
type of approach. 

A variant of this lead is the 
one that starts every piece of 
copy with a narrative of some 
sort. Example: “Henry of Nav- 
arre had a mole on the back of 
his neck to which heebuttoned his 
collar.” And then the contention 
that you must bé sure to mention 
the product in the headline. Too 
bad—I had just headed a Steinway 
advertisement: “88 Keys to Hap- 
piness.” Ho, hum! 


The “No Long 
Copy” Theory 


And, of course, the theory that 
“nobody reads long copy.” You are 
admonished to keep it short, almost 
telegraphic. People are busy. Not 
very busy these days, but sort of 
busy. Flash your message to them 
as they run. Shoot them on the 
wing. Keep it short. And snappy. 
And then some mail-order adver- 
tiser who must Get His Man or 
go hungry comes along with 2,000 
words of eight-point, and the 
coupon-returns block the door to 
his office—great canvas bags full 


of them. Heigh-ho! 
Another fetish of the, would-be 
text-books is, “Beware the nega- 


tive appeal.” A great many adver- 
tisers of my acquaintance must 
have read this one, for -I have had 
to defend the negative appeal in 
my most positive manner, time 
and again. I say that “Danger— 
2200 Volts” will stop me (and 
you, too, Mortimer) quicker than: 
“If you touch this wire, it may 
not do you any special good.” And 
the negative taboo would auto- 
matically put an _ irremediable 
crimp in such copy-appeals as 
those of Listerine, Life-Buoy, 
General Tires, Eno’s Fruit Salts, 
etc. 

No book on Advertising, and 
How to Do It would be complete 
without a few pages of specimen 
type-faces. You are told that a 
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fragile type-face is more in har- 
mony with lacy lingerie, jewelry, 
and other delicate articles than 
boldface types, which should be re- 
served for the advertisements of 
motor-trucks, | washing-machines, 
suspension-bridges and the like. 
And then some art director thumbs 
his nose at the text-books and 
achieves a_ striking effect for 
feminine fragiles with 72-point 
Box Car Extended. Wotta life! 

All of which is to say that | 
have no more confidence in books 
on advertising theory than I would 
have in a book on How to Cut 
Your Own Hair in Six Easy Les- 
sons. You can learn certain rudi- 
ments from books. They can give 
you the patter and the “feel” oi 
the advertising business, and pre 
pare the mental soil for planting. 

Bear in mind, I am not refer 
ring to mail courses in advertis- 
ing, which do have some merit be 
cause they are written by practical 
advertising men in the beginning, 
and they offer personal instruction 
on lessons actually done by the 
student. As a matter of fact, my 
introduction to the advertising 
business was through such a 
course, and I think it was tre- 
mendously worth while. 

I am talking about the single- 
volume treatises that are merely 
read and then laid away on the 
book-shelf. And I do not say that 
even these are worthless; I merely 
warn against taking any advertis- 
ing theory too seriously, because 
some advertising “Lindbergh” is 
always upsetting the dope. 

Good advertising will always be 
a custom-tailored job. There can 
be no jigs, dies, patterns, or blue- 
prints. You must start every ad- 
vertisement with a clean sheet of 
paper, and the things you put down 
should be as new and crisp as the 
paper itself. 

Of course, you will draw upon 
past experience. Certainly! But 
you will not reach into a filing- 
cabinet and bring forth How to 
Sell Bird-Baths. You will not 
take a cup of Formula A, mix it 
with two teaspoonfuls of For- 
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mula B and produce Formula C. 

At the risk of soft-soaping the 
editor, I may say that a regular 
reading of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MontTHLy will do 
more to keep you abreast of the 
trends of advertising and mer- 
chandising than a whole library of 
bound books on the subject. 

In these journals, you get the 


_ 
Still Handles Cantilever 


Advertising of Cantilever shoes con- 
tinues to be handled by the Husband & 
Thomas Company, Inc., New York. 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., who it was re 
ported had obtained this account, has 
been engaged by several Cantilever deal- 
ers to do some special work for them. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 

The Brown Products Company, pro- 
prietaries, has appointed Humphrey, 
Prentke & Scheel, Cleveland, as adver- 
tising counsel. campaign in maga- 
zines and farm papers is planned. 


With Grey Agency 
Ralph Weinbaum, formerly with Grant 
& Wadsworth & Casmir, Inc., has joined 
the Grey Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York, as an account executive. 
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benefit of eclectic backgrounds and 
points-of-view, presented by men 
who earn their daily living by 
making advertising pay the adver- 
tiser. You get this information 
fresh, up to the minute, with de- 
tailed stories of the results of 
specific campaigns, be they suc- 
cesses or failures. 

I’m telling you! 


7 
Death of R. H. Quail 


Robert H. Quail, for several years 
with the research and space buying de- 

rtment of Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New 

ork advertising agency, was drowned 
at Long Beach, N. Y., on July 2. He 
was in Sis twenty-eighth year. 


Has Velvet Account 
Wm. Openhym & Sons, selling agents, 
New York, have appointed Fertig, Slavitt 
& Gaffney, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertising of 
Openhym velvets. 


Publications Appoint Gardner 

National Sportsman and Hunting and 
Fishing, both of Boston, have appointed 
Samuel A. Gardner, publishers’ repre- 
sentative of Boston, as their New Eng- 
land advertising representative. 











Unusual Opportunity 


in a leading organization 
for an 


Industrial Sales Executive 


A CLIENT of ours seeks proven ability in per- 
sonal selling, in the management of salesmen, 


and the development of sales policies. Knowledge of 
the product to be sold is of secondary importance, 
but experience in selling to industry is essential. 
This is not a routine sales job. It is an opportunity 
to help lead a successful organization into still bigger 
achievements. The personal return will be fully 
commensurate with the character of the job done. 
Please mail applications, giving experience fully. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 
205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 


If this does not fit you, pass it along if it is important te conceal your identity, 
te a friend who needs this chance. you may answer through a third party. 
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“New “York, Jury 13, 1933 
Much of the 


Ten Recovery after-dinner dis- 
Act Rules cussion of the 


National Industrial Recovery Act 
is based on stupid assumptions and 
vague rumors. In spite of the defi- 
nite assurances of President Roose- 
velt and General Johnson that ad- 
vertising must play a major role 
in the recovery program, illogical 
Jeremiahs are insisting that adver- 
tising has received a body blow. 

At this season health officials in 
large cities are issuing rules to be 
followed in hot weather. Business 
doctors may soon find it necessary 
to issue similar rules to those who 
are becoming apoplectic over the 
Recovery Act. Printers’ INx sug- 
gests a few of its own: 

1. Read the Act. (Most of the 
smoking car authorities on recovery 
haven't.) 

2. Don’t assume that the pro- 
posed code for the Associated Man- 


Street, 


Street, 
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ufacturers of Wheel Flanges, pub- 
lished in the morning newspaper, is 
final. Most of these codes haven't 
yet even been accepted by the mem- 
bership of the associations for 
which they were prepared. 

3. Read the Cotton Textile Code 
and the President’s additions to 
this code. That is authoritative. 
Presumably it represents the Gov- 
ernment’s idea of the kind of code 
it wants right now. 

4. Remember that the Govern- 
ment is primarily interested in get- 
ting men back to work at decent 
wages. 

5. Remember that there is one 
real authority on the Act. His 
name is Hugh S. Johnson. 

6. Don’t accept some excited 
hobbyist’s wild conjectures as facts. 

7. If your association is lagging 
behind the parade, do everything 
in your power to get it to prepare 
its code as soon as possible. Donald 
R. Richberg’s New York speech 
indicated that the Administration is 
losing its patience at the delay and 
obstructionist tactics now being 
followed by certain industries. 

8. Read the Act again — and 
again. 

9. Stop wasting time in unin 
formed discussion of the Act. 

10. Put on the coat and the hat 
and go out and sell merchandise 
In that way you will be of better 
service to the Government and to 
your own business. 


W hen President 
Roosevelt cabled 
to Secretary Hull 
in London emphatically refusing to 


America 
First 


enter into any international cur- 
rency stabilization scheme at pres- 
ent, he thereby, in the humble 
judgment of Printers’ INK, did 
much toward making steady Amer- 
ican business recovery a fact. 

The answer was quickly seen in 
the healthy upward trend of the 
stock market and the increasing 
selling prices of commodities, in- 
cluding farm products. Advertising 
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€s, pub- took a new lease on life and cheer- 
aper, is ful and aggressive confidence dis- 
haven't placed doubt. 
i€ mem- This effect is not to be traced 
ms for wholly to the devalued dollar, 
either. The one big influence was 
le Code Mr. Roosevelt’s courageous an- 
ons to nouncement that the restoration of 
itative. American prosperity must come 
e Gov- first so far as this country is con- 
f code cerned—although he is ready to 
give his choicest blessings to all 
overn- other countries attempting the same 
Nn get- thing themselves upon their own 
decent responsibility. 
America has been holding the 
S one bag for Europe long enough. Euro- 
His pean as well as American crises 





have caused bank failures in this 



































‘Cited country and have done their full 
facts, share toward upsetting our eco- 
zging nomic system. 
thing “America first” is usually cheap 
“pare political claptrap perpetrated by 
mald professional patriots who at best 
eech have only a hazy idea of what they 
on is are talking about. In this particu- 
and lar case, however, the sentiment is 
eing sound. It is the very heart and 
soul of the President’s great ex- 
and periment—which, by the way, seems 
to be working. 
nin 
It is a long cry 
hat Our 45th from the blizzard 
ise Birthday  ¢ 1888 and the 
ter big fight that year between Mitchell 
to and John L. Sullivan, to the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and 
the new business world of 1933. 
nt Advertising then was pretty much 
ed in the experimental stage; adver- 
ull] tising agencies were space brokers ; 
to modern merchandising and distri- 
= bution methods as we now know 
S- them were non-existent, when from 
le the offices of George P. Rowell at 
id 10 Spruce Street, there appeared 
r- the first issue of Printers’ INK. 
The Hackett-Carhart store was 
n advertising summer suits that year 
e at $10 and Buffalo Bill wrote a 
g strong endorsement for Harriet 





Hubbard Ayer’s remedy, “Vita 
Nurva” which he said helped his 
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voice. The people were getting ex- 
cited about Cleveland or Harrison 
for President, and men _ were 
searching Africa for the lost ex- 
plorer Stanley. The advertising 
agency business was just beginning 
to develop. 

In one of the early issues, the 
editor of Printers’ INK pointed 
out that agents were dividing into 
three classes: First, those who paid 
their bills in cash; second, those 
who paid bills with something other 
than cash; third, those who didn’t 
pay their bills at all. 

Printers’ Ink did its share in 
starting the agency business along 
its lines of sound development ; has 
lived to see it grow into a great 
constructive force. 

Always on the offensive against 
fake advertising and false circula- 
tion claims from its early days, it 
is interesting to note that the move- 
ment started in 1911 by Printers’ 
Ink which resulted later in the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute now 
a law in twenty-five States, is now 
very much the news of the day in 
the endorsement by leading organi- 
zations of the Capper Bill, de- 
signed to make the Model Statute 
a Federal Law. 

Among the great improvements 
which this publication has seen and 
helped bring about is that fine 
change from the uncommunicative, 
secretive methods of the early 
manufacturers to the frank ex- 
change of opinions and experiences 
among executives. This has done 
much for the advancement of 
American business in the past and 
will be important in the future as 
business takes its great strides for- 
ward toward better co-operation 
for the greater good of all. 

Manufacturers who have been 
willing to give the facts of their 
experience have helped make it 
possible for Printers’ INK to 
broadcast valuable and helpful co- 
operation to others. 

It is fitting on our forty-fifth 

anniversary to pay a tribute to 
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these leading manufacturers, who 

by their willingness to share their 
ideas have contributed to our use- 

fulness. 

They have co-operated with us in 
helping American business solve 
some of the pressing problems of 
the past. And today, as business 
men again march forward together 
past the old frontiers of tradition 
and habit, new and greater prob- 
lems arise. 

There is no standing still in days 
like these for any business or for 
any individual. 

The years just ahead will mark 
a return to the finest and best tra- 
ditions of the early pioneers who 
worked closely together for the 
good of all. 

We move forward past our 
forty-fifth milestone with our 
friends, the progressive business 
men of America ready and eager 
for the better business day of the 
future. 


This is one of 

No Time those periods that 
for Slumps confound the 
chartists. Business isn’t acting the 


way it ought to act at all. Sales 
volumes in industries scattered all 
over the chartists’ maps are rising 
in a manner that the chartists, em- 
barrassed by the aberration, de- 


scribe as “against thé seasonal 
trends.” 
Appropriately, then—since it 


seems to be a time for kicking 
holes in business trends—we nomi- 
nate the present as a piously pro- 
pitious time to kick around a few 
business traditions. 

One of those traditions is the 
Summer Slump. 

In past years, business enter- 
prises have hung the Summer 
Slump upon their office walls as 
if it were a calendar. Nay more, 
some of them have enshrined it 
and revered it as if it were an 
ikon. 

Well— 

It’s a new kind of economic 
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situation that we’ve caught by the 




















tail, now. In fact, it isn’t a situa- 
tion at all. It looks more like a 
cyclone. 








What is needed now is less of 
precedent and more of push. If 
we're prudent, we'll set our feet 
for-travel. For unless we move, 
we stand a first-class, A-1 chance 
of being run over. 









































We hear that the 
What ? No return of beer has 
Beans ? caused the newer 
competition to break out in a new 
place. This time it is beer vs 
coffee. 

Loving peace as we do, we offer 
a suggestion that may serve to 
mitigate the carnage. 

As doubtless at least a few 
readers of Printers’ INK will re- 
call, the old-fashioned bar, even 
those old-fashioned bars that served 
no free lunches, served coffee. 

As we understand it, you got 
your coffee as you went out. You 
found it in the form of coffee 
beans, set out in a cruet sort of 
thing that also held cloves. You 
scooped up a handful of the beans, 
and maybe a few of the cloves, 
and you chewed them. Especially 
if you were going to meet your 
wife. 

Now then— 

A survey of present-day bars 
reveals no coffee beans at all! 

And there is a market. 

Which shall be the first of the 
coffee companies to see the oppor- 
tunity? Which shall be the first 
to bring out a brand of coffee, 
specially selected and sympathet- 
ically roasted for chewing? Which 
shall be the first to advertise: 
“Ask the bartender to show you 
the label ?” 

In the whole idea we can see 
but one possible flaw; and that is 
that the legalization of 3.2 has also 
moralized it to such an extent that 
today a yeasty breath is a sort of 
plume of patriotism. 
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More SALES ... where interest 


is keen... and purchasing power high 


Daring the first six months of this year the New York 
Herald Tribune received more than 111,000 inquiries 
from women readers in response to food, beauty and 
fashion features. 

These thousands of women write, telephone or visit 
the Herald Tribune because they believe in the news- 
paper—they trust its features—they want to be guided 
by it in their buying and home-making. 

In this concentrated market, where retail store sales 
equal those of eighteen states, your chances of success 
are great — and greater still when you use a medium 
that enjoys the confidence of its readers and has a 
large circulation among able-to-buy families. 

Tell them your story at the breakfast table—through 
the medium that has their confidence and their interest. 


YORK 


= Tribune 


NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st St. ¢ DETROIT: John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 
General Motors Bldg. ¢ CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, Inc., 400 N. Michigan Ave. « 
BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Bldg. © SAN FRANCISCO: John B. 
Woodward, Inc., Monadnock Bidg. « PARIS EDITION: The New York Herald, 21 Rue de Berri, 
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% A large and necessarily wealthy clientele 
of active sportsmen 


% Intense reader interest 


% Low rate for quality circulation 


Has caused YACHTING to find favor with an in- 
creasing number of national advertisers. Some are 


BARBASOL Erwin, Wasey 
BERMUDA Walk 
CAMELS Esty 
FRENCH LINE Ayer 
OVINGTON’S Pedlar & Ryan 


POLAND WATER Amsterdam 
PROCTER & GAMBLE Blackman 
RCA VICTOR 





Lord & Thomas 


chting 


INCORPORATED 


205 East 42nd Street 





Of yachting 
Fortune remarks: 


New York City 


“Certainly few sports in the United States number among their devotees a list of 
families so distinguished in wealth and social position.” 
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SECOND IN ADVERTISING PAGES 
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1933 
Pages 
Fortun@ «seeseeeeeeeeences 37 











: ‘osmopolitan .....eeeeeeeee 48 
Town & Country (2 is.) ... 27 
Yachting «.-seseeeereeeeee 41 
Motor Boating ..........++. 40 
The Chicagoan ........... 25 
Forbes (2 Jume is.) ....... 36 
American Magazine ....... 33 
Ghadoplay ccccccescccccces 29 
Motion Picture ........... 28 
Nation’s Business ......... 27 
Mov COE “nedseedes ae 
Tie SOUP cscdedeccsdecens 17 
Pee oy aslapws bs \se seeds 26 
House & Garden .......... 17 

N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 21 
Vanity TEP éciiecee cecceee 16 

N. Y. Met. Edition ..... 18 
Home & Field ............ 15 
Bove’ EASED cbs'edccocededes 14 
The Sportsman .........+. 14 
Georts AMEE osedscwivevse 21 
Gevecmlae cocciccccvcovecae 21 
Field & Stream ........... 20 
American Golfer .......... 13 
Cou ? C.Wb 64 witaetlee 12 
MED cadnebadenbad + eharade 12 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 18 
Popular Mechanics ........ 35 
Extension Magazine ...... 11 
Christian Herald .......... 11 



















Silver Screen ...... | 

Wall St. (2 June is. ‘) 15 

i Seer ee eee eee ee ee ee 15 

erican Boy ......... a ae 

rican Rifleman ........ 15 

“h! (ea 15 

pular Science Monthly 15 

ional Sportsman ....... 14 

Screen Romances ......... 13 

House Beautiful .......... 9 

New Eng. Edition ...... 20 

. : N. ¥Y. Met. Edition ..... 13 

1n- Real Detective ............ 13 

Harpers Magazine ........ 25 

are ie .csveusbabns 3*s Geamns 13 
Open Road for Boys ...... 12 

"4 Physical Culture .......... 12 
asey Eiks BEGGIENO «0. cccucces 11 

Pile Pitiedes cedesiccecees 11 

V ale Judge Sia ai a a 11 
. Modern Living ........+e:. 11 

Esty PoyGhet “aeos.o« cco cudees 11 
A Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work 11 
yer Drom HE wo bde'nuh-s 000% 10 

College Humor ........... 10 

yan a ree 10 
Rade Gee wh se obheds-cones 10 

dam Hunting & Fishing ........ 10 
aie New Outlook ............. 10 
TIQU “Gvenewseveseevecece 6 

—— American Legion Monthly.. 9 
True Experiences ......... 9 

Picts Ges vcinvcas Mawes 4 

\tlantic Monthly ......... 14 

Arts & Decoration ........ 5 

American Forests ......... 7 

American Home .......... 5 

N. ¥. Met. Edition ..... 10 

Sqr. cone detec ddehue 6 

Scientific American ....... 6 

Se EE cot anc4 cab ees 5 

ty Asia Lt eee eee eee ee eeee | 
ROCRTERM ccccccccaccocsces 4 

i Pra Pen oe 4 

GolGem SeOGR:.'. . a9 se endo 0% 8 

of Newsstand Group ......... 8 





\merican Mercury ........ 





39 Rour - Year Record 


1933 
Lines 
23,118 
20,555 
18,256 
17,375 
17,334 
16,800 
15,158 
14,150 
12,574 
12,077 
11,700 
11,665 
11,491 
11,273 
10,940 
13,582 

9,951 
11,294 
9,680 


~~ 


1932 
Lines 
17,222 
21,141 
20,595 
16,387 
26,406 

9,184 
13,839 
18,576 


11,703 
15,035 
11,067 
22,310 
13,119 
11,376 
14,128 

9,755 


6,869 
9,690 
8,620 
9,788 


10,304 
6,240 
5,936 
3,545 
5,305 
6,221 
6, 970 


1931 
Lines 
31, 047 


26,729 


14,982 
26,823 
10,301 
a48,168 
17,408 
30,913 


20,117 


9,531 
12,410 
19,799 
10,763 
10,178 
14,040 
21,479 
31,765 
10,416 
13,343 
17,360 
10,419 

9,922 

9,121 
13,228 

7,782 
10,345 

5,866 

8,853 
11,440 

9,428 

5,434 
16,240 


5,914 
9,716 
£12,230 
5,076 
12,543 
6,572 
6,292 
h12,203 
6,120 
7,468 
11,747 
4,418 
9,627 
5,453 


1930 
Lines 
34,365 
30,747 
58,702 


Nee ute 


uw CONN © 


a 





of July Advertising 


1933 

Jan.-July 
191,247 
150,430 
167,518 
138,909 
156,924 
123,446 
52,340 
123,662 
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1933 1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 HH (Cont: nued 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Lines Jan.-July junior Ho 
Nature Magazine ......... 4 1,702 2,800 2,831 1,713 20,764 fm Child Life 
Munsey Combination ...... 8 1,680 1,792 2,688 2,408 12,550 jm Messenger 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group 7 1,624 2,184 3,360 2,016 12,488 
True Detective Mysteries .. 4 1,547 2,052 8,014 13,230 16,020 1! 
Current History .......... 4 1,006 880 1,267 1,473 19,032 a Small 
Street & Smith Comb. .... 4 896 1,344 1,120 1,456 7,392 
BE Sestcosaneo para cien 2 g483 1,249 2,079 886 5,039 





560,010 565,043 955,955 1,200,824 4,482,244 Saturday 
a Two Is. b Larger Page Size. c No Is. d Four Is. f Five Is. g Smaller Page Time 





Size. h Four June Is. i July & Aug. issues combined. Kew Yor 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES —— 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 47 32,145 29,829 + 50,271 += $4,000 == 304,110 aety 
ee eee 47 31,963 34,728 38,297 44,063 289,058 ih siness 
Good Housekeeping ........ 70 29,838 35,304 42,192 46,823 276,593 News-We 
Wee C8 OS kcccctssan<¥~ 46 28,906 33,938 48,274 57,415 314,057 Th Nat 
Woman’s Home Companion. 42 28,814 27,061 38,499 41,691 271,595 N ‘Re 
Harper’s Bazaar .......... 33 21,869 24,776 37,114 53,987 258,815 ” 
7 ON |S eantas 29 19,676 19,423 28,383 25,262 187,625 
; RRR sf 36 15,230 21,094 28,048 24,999 126,038 Five 
EE ieee sn eho arts 35 14,899 13,505 20,440 19,542 94,938 a 
Pictorial Review .......... 18 12,208 11,921 22,333 28,740 111,129 
Tower Magazines ......... 24 10,173 11,257 11,501 8,138 92,743 
Modern Magazines ........ 23 9,705 9,323 6,102 65,738 Maclean 
Parents’ Magazine ........ 20 8,490 6,438 9,228 6,991 77,355 edie 
Household Magazine ...... 10 6,562 8,514 11,166 11,123 74,645 Mayfair 
Farmer’s Wife ............ 6,422 7,157 9,829 12,302 66,989 The Chi 
Screen Play ..... ‘ 5,905 5,329 7,924 37,624 Nationa! 
True Confessions . bie 5,334 5,826 7,829 8,580 42,052 Liberty 
Sereen Book: .......0ccccee 5,265 5,595 6,489 37,301 The Ca 
RTS ae pe 4,874 8,773 16,937 19,285 57,899 Can. H 
Woman’s World 4,514 7,135 9,648 9,366 44,375 Conadia 
True Romances 4,137 6,668 7,865 10,650 41,236 _ 
a League Magazine .. 10 4,051 5,964 9,847 12,691 37,504 a La 
DE  decheconcuenece 9 3,848 5,438 3,504 30,222 : 
et RC ae 4 2,758 2,367 3,852 5,867 29,474 Grand 
(Continued on opposite page) Last 
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1933 
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20,764 
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304,110 
289,058 
276,593 
314,057 
271,595 
258,815 
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(Continued from opposite page) 
Junior Home Magazine ... 6 


Child Life .cccccccccsccce 6 
Messenger of Sacred Heart. 9 
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a2,709 a3,271 
2,672 1,940 
2,023 2,807 





3,737 
2,785 
3,772 
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b 19,267 
3,003 25,447 
3,493 13,872 





324,990 355,381 


a Smaller Page Size. b No Is. 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


Saturday Evening Post ....149 
Time cofcecsecceccccceses 140 
New YOCMOE cccccccecccccs 132 
Collier"6 “asisasccctwescece 79 
American Weekly ......... 23 
Literary Digest ........... 46 
Eberty aimaticetes seiwsuea 39 
Business Week ........... 31 
News-Weeke. ..cccceceseees 18 
The Nation ....sseeeseees 14 
New Republic .........++- 13 


(4 June Issues) 

101,431 129,505 
59,936 49,066 
56,802 53,473 


5,950 8,550 
5,206 a4,374 


485,866 


223,558 
a74,042 
74,877 
88,976 
78,777 
36,564 
28,659 
33,509 


9,550 
5,313 


$08,011 3,027,701 


284,349 677,248 
a96,373 344,254 
84,887 363,954 
97,205 325,026 
a78,811 338,531 
53,611 164,248 
40,541 115,126 
31,948 90,051 
33,022 

9,200 40,163 
5,730 35,774 





386,809 465,877 


653,825 


a Five Is. Last column shows linage for Jan.-June, 1933. 


Maclean’s (2 June is.) 
Canadian Home Journal.... 
Mayle ccccsvcccscdce 
The Chatelaine ............ 30 
National Home Monthly .. 25 
Liberty (4 88.) .cccescccse 38 
The Canadian Magazine ... 22 
Can. Homes & Gardens ... 22 
Canadian Business (July).. 16 





a Larger Page Size. 
Grand Deis ac6s bcdecensae 


CANADIAN 
(June Issues) 
33,160 38,124 
27,604 30,850 
22,127 31,767 
20,737 24,155 
17,173 20,314 
16,377 
15,544 17,797 
al4,903 17,744 
6,888 8,115 


51,721 
34,017 
43,137 
24,178 
22,406 


10,684 
32,974 
7,980 


782,655 2,527,397 


53,860 189,249 
37,637 152,116 
$1,225 124,829 
18,274 118,583 
32,806 101,366 


12,135 85,537 
48,217 89,569 
54,556 





174,513 188,866 


227,097 


254,154 1,024,053 


1,446,322 1,575,167 2,322,743 2,745,644 11,061,395 
Last column under “Canadian Magazines’”’ shows linage for Jan.-June, 1933. 








Only woman's 
magazine with 


100% Housewife 
Circulation 


A magazine 
growing rapidly 
in circulation 























300,000 Families 





The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEFE i is a problem that, 
your Schoolmaster 
hopes, will become less and 
less acute as business turns 
upward. Of course, it will 
never utterly disappear. 
Perhaps its survival will 
be an academic advantage ; 
for its solution demands 

skill and understanging. 

It is the problem of one- 
column space—the diffi- 
culty of presenting an ad- 
vertising message in such 
shape that it would fit, say, 
a totem pole. 

When the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company attacked the one- 
column problem, the com- 
pany turned to photog- 
raphy, and with results that 
were not only aesthetically 
interesting, but highly grati- 
fying in actual returns. 

“Perhaps,” this adver- 
tiser remarks, “it is just 
another proof of the Orien- 
tal proverb that ‘one pic- 
ture is worth more than a 
thousand words,’ but to all 


Don't let anything de- 
roy that 
Life Inauran¢ will pro- 
tect them fer all the 
years ahead — come 
what may. 


FOUN Hascock dame scont — 
197 Charenton te 


Sib aad jaar thats oa tin sons 


for 


of us the delightfully in- “JU 
teresting fact is that this Aiddrees 
advertising has proved its — 


effectiveness in ‘depression- 
size’ space.’ 

The one-column material, similar 
in make-up to the advertisements 
reproduced with these remarks, is 
in national 


to run magazines 
through the summer. 
* * * 


There is always something a lit- 
tle bit exciting about meeting an 
old friend in a new dress. For 
that reason, the Schoolmaster 
picked up the July 1 issue of The 
Literary Digest with unusual in- 
terest. 

The magazine has been restyled 
throughout from the front cover, 
with its picture of President Roose- 
velt, through the type pages with 
their entirely new format. Gone 
is the old type page and in its 
place is a three-column make-up. 

Perhaps the most _ striking 


88 


Fledglin es! 


IN a few short weeks, 


Till Daddy 
comes Home 
THEYRE so de 


pendent on Daddy for 
all they have in life— 


handed. Protect them now 
against having @ face life 
tow early of unequipped. 
Life inmerance will look 
after thei education — 
even take your place 


contdence = nancially # it should be 





fameds protection 


change, however, was to see on the 
first article a signature of an au- 
thor and to find that from now on 
The Literary Digest will broaden 
its policy to include original con 

tributions. The Schoolmaster, how- 
ever, is happy to learn that this 
will not apply to the entire contents 
since the magazine will continue its 
basic policy of reprinting impor- 
tant items of news comments from 
leading newspapers and periodicals 

* * * 


The fact that a man, or a wo 
man, embarking on a ship is a 
fairly good prospect for a book 
has led Modern Library to adver- 
tise on the shipping pages of dail) 
newspapers and to establish a new 
kind of delivery service. 

Appropriately, the new advertis- 
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ing adopts a tone somewhat breezy. 
For example, the opening advertise- 
ment is headlined : 

“Going Away, You Lucky Stiff, 
or are you a ‘see-er off-er’?” 

The copy reads: 

“Either way, a Modern Library 
book is the answer to the ‘going- 
away’ present problem. Give a 
couple of new titles to yourself, 
or to whoever else is going. 

“95 cents delivered to the boat 
(or other address) postpaid. 
“Suggestions for reading while 


on oceans: c 
“5. South Wind, by Norman 
Douglas ; 


The Sun Also Rises, by 


“170. 


Ernest Hemingway ; 

“186. Lord Jim, by Joseph Con- 
rad ; 

“176. Of Human Bondage, by 


W. Somerset Maugham.” 
+ * * 

When Millais’ painting, “Bub- 
bles,” was used to advertise Pears 
Soap, an interesting precedent was 
established. For a time it was a 
fad for advertisers to use paintings 
by well-known commercial artists. 
The fact that many of these had 
little application to an advertiser's 
problem did not seem to matter. 

There was, of course, an inevi- 
table reaction and it became to be 
considered quite old-fashioned to 
use anything but strictly commer- 
cial pictures except on such adver- 
tising material as calendars or, in 
rare instances, where an unusual 
adaptation could be made of an al- 
ready famous picture, 

Some years ago the School- 
master made what was for him an 
exhaustive research into the use of 
paintings by well-known artists and 
found that they were not being 
used except in calendars. He is in- 
terested, therefore, to notice in a 
Canadian home magazine a cheese 
manufacturer, the Chateau Cheese 
Company, Ltd., using a painting by 
the Scottish artist, George Henry, 

a full-page advertisement. 

The painting, itself, has very lit- 
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men 
wanted 


SPACE BUYER 
RADIO DIRECTOR 














of wide experience— 
men of personality— 
men who can speak 


| They must be men 
| 
| with authority. 


| Address “*Y,”’ Box 152, P. I. 


‘Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-Ib M. F. Book Paper 


| 

Blacl 5 25M 

| 8 pages 6x9........ $38.50 $59.00 $135.75 
> . = woeteces 71.00 127.00 210.00 
i?  seccccce 136.00 219.00 410.00 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 


ADVERTISERS ATTENTION 


Plastic Reliefs 
Animated Figures 
Full Bodied Papier Mache Displays 
Our Three Specialities 
We invite your inquiry 
THE LEDERER CO. 
106 West 32nd Street, New York City 








Suse A Wish Inc 











Cartoons especially prepared in any style,form 
CAsk for list of over 60 available Cartoonists ~ 
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If it’s a man 
youre wanting— 


Time and again Partnt- 
ERs’ INK has served man- 
ufacturers, advertising 
agencies, publishers and 
others in locating the 
right man. It requires 
only a small investment 
to get in touch with 
really worth-while men. 

An advertisement in 
Painters’ INK, stating 
the essential 
qualifications required in 
the man you seek, with 
an outline of the possi- 
bilities in the position 
for the right one, will 
bring a surprising class 
of responses. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


clearly 





Forced into Advertising 


This man did not “break into the game.” 
His employers recognized a sellingspark in 
his letters and drafted him for the copy job. 
Soon he wrote all advertising for a 
large industrial concern; edited a lively 
dealer house organ and conducted a suc- 
cessful sales campaign which drew un- 
solicited praise from various quarters. 
He now wants to broaden his experi- 
ence in a recognized Eastern agency at 
a nominal salary. Clean, uninterrupted 


ieogeee record since wag . ms 
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him over? ‘“Z,” 153, Printers’ Ink. 
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tle relation to the company’s prod- 
uct but its title is, “The Connois- 
seur” and the copy writer says, “A 
skilful expression of feminine ap- 
preciation for artistry, by the re- 
nowned Scottish artist, George 
Henry, R. A., R. S. A. Strikingly 
beautiful because of the unusual 
contrasting color treatment the 
original painting hangs in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Ottawa and is re- 
produced here by permission of 
this body. 

“True artistry in the preparation 
of foods is no less an achievement, 
Only exceptional skill in cheese. 
making, for example, could pro- 
duce such a delicacy as Baumert 
Cream Cheese—a product that has 
won the approval of  epicures 
throughout the Dominion.” 

In a small paragraph in one 
corner of the advertisement the 
company offers to send reproduc- 
tions of the painting, suitable for 
framing, to anyone who sends a 
wrapper from a Baumert package 
and 15 cents to cover the cost of 
packing and mailing. 

There is no question about it; 
the advertisement is colorful and 
attention-getting. The Schoolmas- 
ter would not recommend the idea 
for consistent use but he has to 
confess that he finds it an interest- 
ing variant. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in the unusual uses made 
of material that appears in Prinr- 
ERS’ INK. For that reason he was 
particularly pleased to receive a 
letter from Mrs. Hermien D. Nus- 
baum, chairman, Baby Book Com- 
mittee of the Mother’s Aid of the 
Chicago Lying-In Hospital and 
Dispensary. 

Says Mrs. Nusbaum: “After 
reading much in Printers’ INK 
about the use of blotters we con- 
cocted a campaign. First we sent 
out blue mailing cards in an enve- 
lope to a list of 1,500. This offered 
posters. The requests came in from 





15 per cent of the list sent out. We 
also sent out two blotters and as a 
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result twenty-three new accounts 

were opened and fifteen old ac- 

counts revived.” 
. 


* 


Ralph B. Miller, a Washington, 
D. C., member of the Class, writes 
the Schoolmaster: “Here are two 
advertisements that, I believe, will 
interest you considerably. They 
fall in somewhat different fields of 
endeavor—yet, are motivated by a 
somewhat similar attitude. They 
strike me as being honest in the 
fullest sense of the word.” 

The Schoolmaster feels that the 
two advertisements are not only 
characterized by their honesty but 
also by their unusual sincerity. 

The first advertisement is signed 
by the Hecht Company. It de- 
scribes the situation in Washing- 
ton’s closed banks and points out 
that $200,000 more need be sub- 
scribed to stock before $10,000,000 
tied up in closed banks can be 
released. The company then says: 
“We, the Hecht Company, self- 
ishly and, we ho patriotically, 
are subscribing $5,000 toward the 
opening of the Hamilton National 
Bank. We sincerely believe that it 
is a good investment, that we will 
get our money back, and more. We 
are pretty certain that of the $10,- 
000,000 released Washington mer- 
chants will get a fair portion of 
these funds back in the shape of 
increased business. We think these 
banks should open, and open 
promptly—and we are going to do 
our bit to hasten this happy day.” 

The other advertisement is signed 
by Gerald D. Grosner and says: 
“Don’t buy anything today from 
Grosner of 1325 F Street unless 
you can’t do without it. We are 
going to be open for business all 
day Monday—and will be glad to 
sell you anything you would like 
to have, but we would have a hard 
time facing you the next time we 
saw you if you made a good-sized 
purchase tomorrow. The reason is 
just this. Tuesday we start our 
semi-annual clearance sale—featur- 
ing the lowest prices of the year.” 

Anyone who has had the experi- 
ence of buying a $50 suit to see a 
similar suit advertised the next 
day at $35 will appreciate fully 
the Grosner advertisement. 
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Classified Advertisements 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Prominent Firm of research engineers 
has ready for marketing several food and 
beverage specialties of broad interest and 
conceded merit representing own develop- 
ment activities duri eS two years. 
Will entertain prop rom r ible 
manufacturers or accredited agencies. 
Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





Experienced Salesmen, represent im- 
portant industrial publication of national 
interest and prestige. Splendid _oppor- 
tunity earn large 7 Favored 
territories avail Leads furnished. 
References aa State full details. 
Box 959, Printers’ Ink. 





Printing. This advertisement will attract 
the biggest printing salesman in the coun- 
try to one of the largest, oldest and 
financially sound plants in New York 
City, where he will find every production 
facility backed by complete plan, copy 
and art staff. Adequate drawing account 
against commissions for the right man. 
Write us of your ability for immediate 
and future accomplishment. Box 961, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales Letter Writer. Sales producer 
in the field. Knows human beings. 
Writes human copy. Wants job requir- 
ing eyes, ears, and common sense. 
Box 958, Printers’ Ink. 








Creator of Advertising novelty ideas 
with specific sales message for specific 
industries wishes to contact lithographer 
with wide sales organization. State in- 
dustry preference. Box 960, P. I. 


IDEA MAN 


Reliable young ace. 
BOX 962, PRINTERS’ INK. 








A 

go-gettin 

AD ERTISING MANAGER 
available. 

Equipped to handle entire advertising 
department economically, efficiently. Con- 
tact and sales record excellent; layout 
and copy expert. wg xe 2 references. 





Age 33. Box 957, Printers 
CAUTION 
Apeicemts for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 


utmost care in wrappin fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. 


Advertisers receiving quantities of sam 

ples from numerous applicants, are “also 
urged to exercise every possible care in 
handling and returning promptly all 
samples entrusted to them. 
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Nothing that appears in Printers’ INK may be reprinted without special permission. The use 


of our articles or quotations from them for stock-selling schemes is never authorized. 
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FLYING / 
COLORS. 
Lie 


HIS title of a popular Broadway 
musical comedy, onli be equally applied to our well- 





equipped press room. There you will see one of the 
largest batteries of color presses in New York turning 
out flying colors for some of the biggest companies in 
the country. Because of this equipment, many com- 
panies find that Charles Francis Press not only can 
give better results in color printing, but can actually 


save money on press work. 


EXT time you are planning a color 
printing job, call Charles Francis Press FIRST. In 
the meantime, why not let us show you some of the 


beautiful color printing we have done for others? 


Phone MEdallion 3-3500 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., at 34th ST... NEW YORK 



































During the first six 
months of this year 
the Chicago Tribune 
gained 262,018 lines of 
advertising from Loop 
Department Stores. 
It was the only Chi- 
cago newspaper to 
show a gain in this 


classification. 


Chicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Atlanta, 1825 Rhodes-Haverty ldg.; Boston, Chamber of Commerce Bidg.; 
San Francisco, 520 Kon Bldg. 
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Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Towss, New York, 220 E. 42nd St.; 
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